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INTRODUCTION 


Education serves many diverse needs. For some, it may provide 
intellectual growth and stimulation; for others, it may offer an 
Opportunity to broaden their social and communication skills; and for yet 
others, it may serve as a vehicle into a specific occupation. Regardless 
of the predominant goal which prompts a student to select a specific course 
of study, the majority of graduates will eventually enter the labour 
market. This transition to stable employment may be complicated by a 
variety of factors such as periods of unemployment, underemployment and 
lengthy job searches. Similarly, technological change may result in job 
loss and the need for either retraining or upgrading of existing skills and 


knowledge. 


The relationship between education and employment is of increasing 
concern to governments, educators and students. One of the basic questions 
to be answered is how can education (which serves many functions) also 
prepare students for employment, given that the structure of our economy 
and the demands of our labour market are constantly evolving. A first 
requirement for answering such a question is better information on the 
relationship between education and employment. While large sums of money 
are spent on education, little is known about the labour market success of 


graduates of higher education and skill training programs. 


One approach to rectifying such a deficiency is to study what happens 
in the first two years after completion of education or training. These 
are critical formative years that for many young people establish the 
direction of a career, and reinforce through work experience the skills and 
knowledge acquired through formal learning. Conversely, negative labour 
market experiences at this stage may mean that the benefits of education 
are at least partly lost, or skills become rusty and disillusionment sets 


one 
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The importance of gathering information on the initial experiences of 
postsecondary graduates was recognized nearly a decade ago when Statistics 
Canada undertook a study of postsecondary graduates. That study was 
conducted in 1978 and involved a survey of college and university students 
some two years after graduation. In providing the first Canadian data of 
this kind, it offered a valuable “snapshot” of one group of graduates at 
one point in their careers, but it clearly needed to be updated and 


extended. 


Consequently, in 1984 a second survey was undertaken by the 
Department of the Secretary of State in collaboration with Statistics 
Canada and Employment and Immigration Canada. Students who had graduated 
in 1982 were surveyed with regard to their education and labour market 
experiences two years after completion of their studies. In addition to 
university and college graduates, an important new element was added to the 


1984 survey with the inclusion of trade/vocational graduates. 


Survey objectives 


The National Graduates Survey was designed to meet the following 


objectives: 


1) to monitor the experiences of trade/vocational, college and 
university graduates in the transition from school to work; 


2) to provide information required by analysts developing 
occupational supply and demand projection models, and conducting 
related studies of supply and demand imbalances in the labour 
market; 


3) to assess the graduates’ level of satisfaction in a number of 
areas; 


4) to determine the extent to which employment is related to field 
of study; 


5) to compare the employment experiences of 1976 and 1982 
graduates; 


the Surveys are not identical. One major difference is that Quebec did 
not participate in the 1978 survey. 
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6) to determine to what extent the retraining of persons with 
considerable work experience has become a major activity, and to 
assess if the retraining results in a career change and related 


employment; 


7) to determine the amount and direction of interprovincial movement 


of graduates. 


Methodology 


The target population included all university, college and 
trade/vocational graduates who had completed a program in 1982, although 
the questionnaire was administered only to those graduates who were still 
living in Canada at the time of the survey in June/July 1984. Graduates 
from university transfer programs offered by colleges and technical schools 
were not included. The survey was designed to ensure reliable results by 


field of study, educational level and province of study. 


The questionnaires administered to the university/college and 
trade/vocational respondents were not identical.! Two major differences 
should be noted: data on parental educational levels were collected only 
for trade/vocational graduates; and information about reasons for enrolling 
and about course content was gathered only for university/college 
graduates. Other minor differences (usually in question wording) are 


identified in the text when relevant to the analysis. 


Interviews were conducted by telephone from the regional offices of 
Statistics Canada in June/July 1984. Out of a national sample of 49,150 
graduates, 35,/17 or /3% provided usable responses. These responses were 
weighted2 up to a total of 209,336 graduates who represented the population 
of 1982 trade/vocational, college and university graduates still living in 
Canada in June/July 1984. The data in this publication are based on the 


lsee Appendices I and J. 
2See Appendix H for an explanation of weighting. 


weighted sample numbers and will differ from those in other Statistics 


Canada publications, which are based on administrative counts!. 


Key issues 


The survey covered the period beginning with graduation in 1982 and 
ending in June/July 1984. Such variables as labour force status, earnings, 
total duration of unemployment, relationship of job to education, the match 
between job requirements and educational qualifications, job satisfaction, 
reasons for not entering the labour force, geographical migration, 
education financing and attitudes toward educational programs were included 
in the survey. The responses yielded a rich source of data from which to 
draw conclusions about the labour market experiences of new postsecondary 


and trade/vocational graduates. 


Use of the Report 


This report provides an overview of selected findings of the 1984 
National Graduates Survey. Given the range of the topics covered and the 
complexity of the data, it was impossible to address each theme in detail. 
It is hoped, however, that researchers, policy analysts, educators and 
Students will find that sufficient information has been provided to address 
major issues pertaining to the match between education and employment as it 
existed between 1982 to 1984. In addition, it is hoped that the informa- 


tion presented in the report will prompt further research on the data. 


One caveat to the use of the data in this report should be observed: 
the report is not intended to serve as a career planning guide. Since the 
Survey was conducted at one point in time, the labour market outcomes 


described pertain only to the period covered by the survey. 


1a more detailed description of the methodology is contained in 
Appendix H. A documentation package accompanying the public micro data 
release tape is available from the Postsecondary Statistics Section, 
Education, Culture and Tourism Division, Statistics Canada. 


Organization of the Report 


With the exception of unemployment rates and geographic mobility 
patterns, the results are presented at the national level in the main body 
of the report. Provincial data are included in the appendices. Where 
appropriate, findings from the three educational levels are discussed 


separately within each chapter. 


The report begins with a summary of the highlights. Chapter 1 
provides a brief description of the three levels of education represented 
by these graduates. Chapters 2 to 7 focus on employment-related topics. 
Chapters 8 to 11 cover educational issues. Chapter 12 examines the 


geographical mobility patterns of graduates. 


The appendices include detailed tables by province, field of study, 
full-time employment and the match between educational qualifications and 
job requirements. In addition, a profile of the graduates and a 
description of the methodology are presented. For further reference, the 


questionnaires used in the survey and a bibliography are included. 


Terminology 


A glossary is included at the end of the report. Readers should 
particularly note the following use of terms: three types of university 
graduates are referred to throughout the report - bachelor's, master's and 
doctorate. The term bachelor's covers bachelor's and first professional 
degrees as well as undergraduate diplomas and certificates. Master's 
refers to master's degrees or graduate diplomas or certificates. Doctorate 
includes doctoral degrees in all fields, excluding degrees defined as first 
professional such as doctor of medicine or divinity. While synonyms such 
as bachelor's degree, master's qualification and PhD have been used 
throughout the report, they should be interpreted in the same manner as the 


terms defined above. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


As the 1982 graduates of trade/vocational, college and university 
programs moved into the labour market, their experiences differed in a 
number of ways. The following highlights indicate some of the variation 
among these graduates. The findings clearly underscore the fact that 
qualification level was an important determinant of employment outcome: 
generally, the higher the educational level, the better the labour market 


experiences. 


All highlights refer to June 1984. 


EMPLOYMENT (Chapter 3) 


- 644 of trade/vocational and 80% of both college and university graduates 
who were in the labour force were employed full-time 


- among university graduates who were in the labour force, 79% of 
bachelor's, 85% of master's and 88% of doctorates had full-time jobs 


- at all educational levels, a higher proportion of men than women worked 
full-time 


- 11% of trade/vocational graduates and 10% of college graduates who were 
in the labour force were employed part-time 


- among university graduates who were in the labour force, 11% of 
bachelor's, 7% of master's and 5% of doctorates were employed part-time 


~ women were twice as likely as men to work part-time; the major reason for 


part-time work for both sexes was an inability to obtain full-time 
employment 


UNEMPLOYMENT (Chapter 3) 


- the unemployment rate was 26% for trade/vocational graduates and 10% for 
college graduates 


- among university graduates in the labour force, the unemployment rate 
stood at 10% for bachelor's, 8% for master's and 7% for doctorates 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN JOB AND EDUCATION (Chapter 4) 


- of those graduates employed full-time, the higher the educational level, 
the less likely it was that they would have jobs not related to their 
field of study 


= 30,.00 trade; vocational, 15% of college, 17% of bachelor's, 9% of 
master's and 4% of doctorates employed full-time were in jobs not related 
to their field of study 


QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED FOR THE JOB (Chapter 4) 


- 70% of trade/vocational graduates in a full-time job reported that they 
did not require their educational program to qualify for that job 


- 35% of college graduates employed full-time were in jobs that did not 
require a college education; a larger proportion of men than women had 
higher qualification levels than the job required 


- among university graduates employed full-time, 29% of bachelor's, 12% of 
master's and 3% of doctorates had full-time jobs that did not require a 
university education; differences between the sexes were minimal 


EARNINGS (Chapter 5) 


- estimated median annual earnings of those employed full-time in 1984 was 
$15,000 for trade/vocational graduates and $18,000 for college graduates 


- graduates with bachelor's degrees reported median earnings of $23,000, 
those with master's $32,000 and those with doctorates $34,000 


SATISFACTION WITH EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (Chapter 10) 


- 62% of trade/vocational graduates, 64% of college graduates and 72% of 
university graduates would enrol in the same educational program again 


- at the trade/vocational and college levels, a higher proportion of women 
than men were satisfied with their programs; at the university level, 
women were less likely than men to be satisfied with the education they 
had received 


- graduates in full-time jobs which were related to their education were 
more likely to be satisfied with their education than those in unrelated 


jobs 
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CHAPTER 1 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The trade/vocational, college and university education programs vary 
from province to province. Keeping this diversity in mind, this chapter 
summarizes the goals common to postsecondary and trade/vocational 


institutions across Canada attended by the graduates surveyed. 


+ 


Trade/vocational programs 


Trade/vocational programs covered by this survey provided their 
students with specific occupational skills. Most programs did not require 
a secondary diploma as a prerequisite, and over one-third of the 1982 
trade/vocational graduates had not completed high school. All programs 
were at least three months long and were given in a variety of institutions 
including community colleges, vocational schools, secondary schools and 


technical institutes and colleges. 


Many trade-vocational graduates had been sponsored by Employment and 
Immigration Canada: their places were purchased by Employment and 
Immigration Canada and they also received either Unemployment Insurance or 
a training allowance. Almost two-thirds of the trade-vocational graduates 
in this survey had been federally sponsored in this fashion. For those in 
this group, unemployment prior to enrollment was more frequent, and of 


longer duration, than for non-federally sponsored trainees. 
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Colleges 


Community colleges are postsecondary non-degree granting 
institutions. The generic term “community college", as used here, also 
refers to such institutions as CEGEPs, hospital schools of nursing, 
institutes of technology, agricultural colleges, schools of art and schools 
for specialized technical fields. They prepare students for direct entry 
into the labour force at a technical, mid-managerial or professional 
assistant level in fields such as engineering, health sciences, business, 
social service and arts. A high school diploma is generally required for 
admission. The length of time needed to complete a program varies from one 
to four years, depending on the field of Study. Students completing 
one-year programs earn a certificate; those finishing longer programs are 


usually granted a diploma. 


All college respondents in this survey were graduates of the 
semi-professional career-oriented programs; graduates from university 


transfer programs were not included. 


Universities 


Universities are institutions of higher learning. Three levels of 
degrees are granted: the bachelor's, the master's and the doctoral 
degree. Admission to university generally requires a secondary school 
diploma; however, adult learners may be admitted without one. Although 
universities are primarily degree-granting institutions, they also grant 
certificates and diplomas. These programs are usually offered in highly 
specialized fields, such as public health nursing. Certificates and 


diplomas are offered at the undergraduate and graduate level. 
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The Class of 1982 


Students graduating in 1982 from postsecondary institutions and 
trade/vocational schools, and who still lived in Canada in June 1984, 
numbered 209,336. Almost half of them had earned a university 
qualification; one-quarter had a college diploma or certificate; and the 
remainder had trade/vocational qualifications. More than half the 
graduates were women, but men outnumbered women at the trade/vocational, 


master's and doctoral level (Table 1). 


Table 1. Graduates by educational level 


Educational level Men Women Total | 
Trade/vocational 30,960 237951 55,784 
College 22,466 305929 54,081 
Total university 48,179 505137 99,471 
Bachelor's 40,418 44,920 86, 331 
Master's 75052 4,928 NN Pepe ae, 
Doctorate 709 289 LOLS 


Grand total 101,605 104,917 209,556 
Ifotals include respondents with sex unreported. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


Graduates of trade/vocational schools were concentrated in a limited 
number of fields. About three-quarters of the men had graduated with 
qualifications in engineering and applied sciences; over half of the women 


had studied business and commerce. 


College graduates were more widely dispersed across fields of study 
than their trade/vocational counterparts. Two fields accounted for over 
half the male graduates - engineering and applied sciences (48%) and 
business (22%). The most common fields for women were business (36%) and 


health sciences (282%). 


eG 


The three most popular fields among men graduating with bachelor's 
degrees were social sciences (23%), business (17%) and engineering (17%). 
Almost two-thirds of the women were concentrated in three fields of study: 


education (25%), the social sciences (24%) and the humanities GL6Z Je 


At the master's level, the three leading fields for men were business 
(28%), education (19%) and social sciences (17%). The largest proportion 
of women studied education (28%), followed by social sciences (20%) and the 
humanities (19%). 


Social science (19%) and mathematics and physical sciences (17%) were 
the two most common fields for male doctoral graduates. Most of the women 
received their doctorates in the social sciences (28%), education (23%) and 


the humanities (17%). 
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CHAPTER 2 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND AND PREVIOUS LABOUR MARKET EXP ERI ENCE 


This chapter outlines the educational background of the graduates before 
they enrolled in their programs. It also summarizes the work history of 
trade/vocational students before they enrolled in their programs and that of 
university and college students before graduation.! 


+ 


Trade/vocational 


When they enrolled in the program, half the trade/vocational graduates 
listed high school completion as their highest level of education; just over 
one-third -- 36% -- did not have a high school diploma, about 2% held 
university degrees and 3% had completed college; the remainder (9%) had some 
postsecondary education. Women tended to have a higher level of education 


than men. 


Before enrolling, close to half of the trade/vocational graduates were 
working. About equal numbers of them -- one-fifth -- were either looking for 
work or attending school. 

A much smaller proportion of women than men —- 55% compared to 81% - were 
in the labour force (either working or looking for a job). Another 


one-quarter of the women were going to school, and about one-fifth listed 


1 The findings in this chapter are based on questions 14, 15, 16 and 22 of the 
trade/vocational questionnaire and on questions 15, 16, 17, 22 and 23 of the 
university/college questionnaire. 
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household responsibilities as their major activity. In contrast, a-“smaller 
proportion of the men -- less than one-fifth -- were in school, and virtually 


none reported household activities. 


About one-quarter of trade/vocational graduates had never had a full-time 
job before enrolling; women were twice as likely as men to lack full-time work 
experience. Slightly less than one-quarter of the men, and fewer than 


one-fifth of the women, had worked for seven or more years. 


College 


Three-quarters of college graduates had completed high school before 
entering their program. Another 3% already had a college diploma and the same 


percentage had an undergraduate degree, diploma or certificate. 


For more than half of the graduates -- 58% of men and 65% of women —- 
attending school was the major activity during the twelve months before 
enrolling in their college program. A higher proportion of male than female 
graduates had been members of the labour force -- 41% compared to 29%. Four 
percent of the women had household responsibilities as their major activity 


prior to enrollment. 


About two-thirds of the graduates had never worked full-time before 
graduating. This was true for a higher proportion of women (69%) than men 
(58%). 


University 
Bachelor's 

In Quebec, most university entrants must complete the two-year academic 
program in a collége d'enseignement général et professionnel (CEGEP). Thus 


the highest level of education before enrolling for nearly three-quarters 


of Quebec undergraduates was college, while for 4% it was secondary school. 
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In the other provinces, 5% had completed college, while 67% had a high school 
diploma as their highest qualification. 


Before enrolling in a bachelor's program, about 124 of the 1982 


bachelor's graduates already had a bachelor's degree, and 1% had a master's. 


For two-thirds of the bachelor's graduates, attending school was the 
major activity during the twelve months before enrolling in their program; for 
another 30%, it was work or looking for work. Whereas 4% of the women 
reported household responsibilities as their major activity prior to 


enrollment, virtually no men listed themselves in this category. 


Almost six in ten graduates had never worked full-time before leaving 
university. The most common occupations of those who had worked full-time 


before graduation were teaching (22%) and clerical (21%). 


Master's 


Before starting their program, 6% of the master's degree recipients 
already had a master's, 86% had a bachelor's or first professional degree, and 


nad amehDie 


During the twelve months prior to enrolling, the major activity for more 
than half of the master's graduates was working or looking for work; for 
another one-third, it was school attendance. About 5% of the women reported 


household activities compared to almost none of the men. 


One-third of those who had held full-time jobs before graduating were 
teachers. And although 29% of master's graduates had never had a full-time 
job, an almost equal proportion of them had seven or more years' experience of 


full-time work. 
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Doctorate 


About 1% of PhDs already had a doctorate when they entered their 
program. Another 12% had a bachelor's or first professional degree as their 


highest degree and 84% had a master's. 


During the twelve months before enrolling in their program, the major 
activity of close to three-fifth (59%) of PhDs was attending school; another 
38% were working or looking for work. About 5% of the women and 1% of the men 


were in the household sector. 


About one-third of doctoral degree recipients had never worked full-time; 
a higher proportion of men than women —- 37% compared to 31% - lacked such 
experience. One-quarter of women who earned PhDs in 1982, but only one-fifth 
of the men, had seven or more years of full-time work experience. Of the 
two-thirds of doctoral graduates who had worked full-time before enrolling in 


their program, the largest proportion (41%) had been teaching. 


nf 


CHAPTER 3 


LABOUR FORCE STATUS 


Leaving school and joining the work force may be a jarring experience. 
To monitor this transition, the graduates of 1982 were asked about their work 


experiences after graduating. 


They described their labour force status in the last week of January 
1983, the last week of October 1983, and the week of May 27 to June 3, 1984, 
For each of these weeks, they said whether they were: working either full-time 
or part-time; not working but looking for a job; not working but having 
obtained a full-time job to start in the future; neither working nor looking 
for a job, i.e., not in the labour force. For June 1984, they also explained 
why they were working part-time or why they were not in the labour force. 

They were also asked if, and for how long, they had been unemployed during the 


two years since graduation.! 


By January 1983, the majority of graduates had found jobs. Generally 
speaking, the higher their level of education, the more likely it was that 


IGraduates were asked about their labour force status in January 1983 
(questions 28 to 35), in October 1983 (questions 36 to 43), and in June 1984 
(questions 54 to 59 for trade/vocational and 55 to 60 for 
university/college). Graduates who were not in the labour force were asked 
why they were not working and not looking for work (question 60 for 
trade/vocational and question 61 for university/college). Graduates were 
also asked why they were working part-time in June 1984 (question 62 for 
trade/vocational and question 63 for university/college). 
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they would be working full-time (the exception was bachelor's graduates). The 
highest proportion of unemployed was among those with trade/vocational 
qualifications -- about one-third. One in five university graduates were not 
in the labour force at all, mostly because they were continuing their studies 


full=—time (Table 2). 


By June 1984, an even greater proportion of graduates were working 
full-time (Table 2). Although the number of full-time workers increased in 
the nine months between October 1983 and June 1984, the number of unemployed 
also grew. This rise in unemployment occurred mainly because 1982 graduates 
who had not been in the labour force in October 1983 had entered it by the 


following June. 


Patterns of employment differed greatly between the sexes. Women were 
less likely than men to be employed full-time in June 1984; a greater 
Proportion of them had part-time jobs or were not members of the labour force 


(Charl. 


Two years after graduation, most graduates had a full-time job, some had 
found part-time work, and some were still unemployed after looking for several 
months. Others were not in the labour market because they had decided to 
pursue their studies or because of personal or family responsibilities. The 
following sections provide a brief examination of their labour market 


experiences between graduation and June 1984. 


Working full-time 


By June 1984, the majority of graduates had found full-time work (30 or 
more hours of work per week). The percentage of graduates working full-time, 
as a proportion of the graduates in the labor force, varied by educational 


level, marital status, presence of dependent children and by field of study. 


At all educational levels, a higher percentage of men than women 
graduates in the labour force worked full-time in June 1984, Trade/vocational 
graduates were less likely to have found full-time employment than their 


college or university counterparts. Among university graduates, the 
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Table 2. Labour force status of trade/vocational, college and university 
graduates, January 1983, October 1983, and June 1984 


Employed Unemployed! Not Graduates 
in the reporting 
Belen Part=— labour labour force 
time time force2 status 
(percent) 
Trade/vocational 
January 1983 45 re Sis) 10 100 
October 1983 57 iat 24 8 100 
June 1984 60 10 24 6 100 
College 
January 1983 61 14 15 10 100 
October 1983 71 12 9 8 100 
June 1984 Wi 10 10 4 100 
University 
January 1983 58 14 9 19 100 
October 1983 64 13 7 16 100 
June 1984 73 9 9 8 100 
Bachelor's 
January 1983 56 NS) 9 20 100 
October 1983 63 V3} 8 16 100 
June 1984 73 10 9 8 100 
Master's 
January 1983 YP 10 5 U3} 100 
October 1983 Ws 10 5 12 100 
June 1984 76 6 7 10 100 
Doctorate 
January 1983 82 5 5 Hf 100 
October 1983 84 5) 5 7 100 
June 1984 85 4 7 4 100 


Ithe numbers in this column are not unemployment rates. This column 
represents the percentage of all graduates who are unemployed whereas an 
unemployment rate is the percentage of graduates in the labour force who are 
unemployed. Unemployment rates are shown later in this chapter. 


2Not working and not looking for a job. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Labour force status, by sex and educational level, June 1984 
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Chart 2 
Graduates in the labour force employed full-time, by marital status, 
sex and educational level, June 19 


Trade/vocational 


Men 
LC] Women 


Married 


Divorced, Y, 
separated, 
or widowed 


40 60 
% of graduate labour force with full-time jobs 


College 


Divorced, 
separated, 
or widowed 


% of graduate labour force with full—time jobs 


University 


Divorced, 
separated, 
or widowed 


% of graduate labour force with full-time jobs 


Source: Natlonal Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 
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likelihood that an individual had found a full-time job increased with his or 


her educational qualifications (Table 3). 


Table 3. Full-time workers as a percentage of graduates in the labour force, 
by educational level and sex, June 1984 


Men Women Total 


(percent ) 


Trade/vocational 69 56 64 
College 84 Ted, 80 
University 83 1M) 80 
Bachelor's 82 76 79 
Master's 89 80 85 
Doctorate 89 85 88 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984, 


Whether or not graduates had full-time jobs in June 1984 was found to be 
related to their sex, age and marital status, and to the number of dependent 
children that they had. Regardless of their age, married men at all 
educational levels were more likely to be employed full-time than unmarried 
men. Married women in the labour force were less likely than single women to 


be working full-time (Chart 2). 


Men in the labour force with dependent children were slightly more likely 
to work full-time than men without such family responsibilities (Chart 3). A 
much smaller percentage of women with dependent children had full-time jobs 
than women without them. The gap between the two groups of women was most 
noticeable in the younger age categories: in the under-25 age bracket, the 
percentage of women who had children and were working full-time was about 20 


percentage points lower than it was for women without children. 
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Trade/vocational 
The trade/vocational graduates most successful at finding full-time jobs 
were from the legal secretary (88%), machinist (81%) and commercial and 
promotional arts (78%) programs (Appendix E). Graduates from creative and 
design art had the greatest difficulty -- 40% of those who were in the labour 
force worked full-time in June 1984, 


College 


Almost all college graduates of the legal secretary and machinist 


programs —- 96% of graduates from these two fields of study who were in the 
labour force -- were working full-time in June 1984. In contrast, 45% of 


those in the labour force who had studied fine arts were working full-time 


(Appendix E). 


University 


The university graduates with the highest success rate for getting 
full-time work came from programs in dental studies and research (95% of those 
in the labour force), electrical engineering (93%), mechanical engineering, 
rehabilitation medicine and computer science (91%). Fine and applied arts and 
household science graduates had the most difficulty, with 66% of those who 


were in the labour force working full-time (Appendix E). 


Graduates of health professions, business, management and commerce, 
engineering and applied sciences, general arts and science, and mathematics 
and physical sciences enjoyed above-average success in finding full-time 
jobs. Graduates of fine and applied arts, humanities, social sciences, 
agriculture and biological sciences, and education had below-average success 


in obtaining full-time work. 
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Comparison of 1976 and 1982 graduates 


The first National Graduates Survey was conducted in June 1978, when 1976 
college and university graduates (excluding those who studied in Quebec) were 
asked about their work experiences during the two years following graduation. 
Table 4 compares the percentage of 1976 graduates in the labour force working 
full-time to those who finished school six years later. At both the college 
and bachelor's levels, a smaller proportion of the 1982 graduates were working 
full-time two years after graduating. The proportions were almost the same at 


the master's and doctoral levels for both sets of graduates. 


Table 4. Full-time workers as a percentage of graduates in the labour force, 
excluding graduates from Québec institutions, by educational level, 
June 1978 and June 1984 


June 1978 June 1984 
% of graduate labour force % of graduate labour force 
working full-time working full-time 
2 years after 2 years after 
graduation! graduation2 
(percent) 

College 87 82 
University 86 81 
Bachelor's 86 80 
Master's 88 86 
Doctorate 90 88 


11978 National Graduates Survey of 1976 college and university graduates. 
Graduates from Quebec were not surveyed as Quebec institutions did not 
participate. 


21984 National Graduates Survey of 1982 trade/vocational, college and 
university graduates. Graduates from Quebec institutions were not included 
in these percentages to permit comparison with the 1978 survey. 
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Working part-time 


In June 1984, about one in ten 1982 graduates at all levels had part-time 
jobs (less than 30 hours of work per week), although the proportions were not 


as high for master's and doctoral graduates (Table 5). 


Table 5. Part-time workers as a percentage of graduates in the 
labour force, by educational level and sex, June 1984 


SS ee ee eee 


Men Women Lota 
ee eee 
(percent) 
Trade/vocational v i, ll 
College 6 13 10 
University 7 13 10 
Bachelor's 8 is ll 
Master's S) Tel 7 
Doctorate 4 6 5) 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 


Reasons for working part-time 


The majority of graduates worked part-time because they could not find 
full-time jobs (Chart 4). This was the reason given most frequently by both 
men and women at all educational levels. However, among university graduates, 
26% of the men and 13% of women were working part-time because they were going 
to school. About 4% of both men and women at the trade/vocational level, 16% 
of the college men and 8% of the college women combined part-time work with 
school attendance. Very few men cited personal or family responsibilities as 
the reason for their decision to work part-time, but 12% of trade/vocational, 


8% of college and 11% of university women did. 
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Chart 4 
Reasons for part-time work, by educational level, June 1984 


Trade/vocational College University 


Could only find part-time job 

(-J Personal or family responsibilities 
KX) Did not want full-time work 

HH Going to school 

Other reasons 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Unemployment! 


The unemployment rate indicates job-seekers' lack of success in finding 
work2. The unemployment rate for all Canadians in the labour force in June 
1984 was 10.7%. Unemployment is traditionally higher among the young: it was 
slightly higher than the national average -- 10.9% -- for those aged 25 to 34, 
but considerably higher -- 17.0% -- for 15-to-24-year-olds>. 


‘Unemployment rates drop the higher the job-seekers' educational 
qualifications. According to the June 1984 Labour Force Survey, unemployment 
rates for all Canadian workers with less than Grade 9 were 12.0% and for those 
with high school 11.9%. It rose to 12.8% for job-seekers with some 
postsecondary training, then dropped considerably for postsecondary diploma or 


certificate holders (8.2%) as well as university degree holders CHa 


The unemployment rates for the 1982 graduates in June 1984, as derived 
from the National Graduates Survey, also reflected lower unemployment among 
those with higher educational qualifications. The rates were 26% for 
trade/vocational, 10% for college, 10% for bachelor’s, 8% for master's and 72 
for doctoral graduates. The rates for men and those for women differed by 


less than two percentage points at all qualification levels. 


1Unemployment rates shown in this section differ from the percentages shown in 
Table 2. This is because unemployment rates measure the percentage of 
graduates in the labour force who were unemployed, whereas Table 2 shows the 
percentage of all graduates who were unemployed. 


2The unemployment rate represents the number of graduates not working but 
looking for a job as a percentage of graduates in the labour force. 
Graduates who had accepted a full-time job to start in the future are 
included with the unemployed in the National Graduates Survey. 


3The Labour Force Survey asks different and more precise questions than the 
National Graduates Survey to determine labour force characteristics. In 
general, unemployment rates from the two surveys are comparable; however, the 
Labour Force Survey does not identify trade/vocational graduates as a 
Separate group. Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, June 1984, Catalogue 
71-001, (Ottawa, 1984), p. 26. 


4T bid, p. 35. 
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The unemployment rate for trade/vocational graduates in June 1984 was 
much higher than the unemployment rates for the 15 to 24 and 25 to 34 
year-olds in the total Canadian population at the same time. However, many of 
the trade-vocational graduates had previously experienced long term 
unemployment: to illustrate, 45% of them had been unemployed for four months 
or more during the twelve-month period before they enrolled in their 
trade/vocational program. The comparatively high unemployment rate of 
trade/vocational graduates two years after graduation - 26% - should therefore 
be seen in perspective: before enrolling, less than half of them (49%) were 


working; by June 1984, 70% had found a job. 


Unemployment rates by major field of study 


The discipline that graduates had studied was found to be related to 
their success in the labour market. At all educational levels, graduates from 


the health-related fields had the lowest unemployment rates (Table 6). 


Provincial unemployment rates 


Generally speaking, unemployment was lowest in the Prairie provinces. At 
the trade/vocational level, unemployment rates ranged from 10% in Manitoba to 
37% in Newfoundland. College unemployment rates varied from 54 in 
Saskatchewan to 16% in Prince Edward Island, while those for university 


graduates fluctuated from 7% in the Prairies to 16% in Nova Scotia (Table 7). 
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Table 6. Unemployment rates, by major field of study and educational level, 


June 1984 
ne ee ee Pee 5. feet een! (a) shea 
Major field of study Trade/ College 

vocational 

Se ee 8 ee a ee es Fo eee oe i een 

(percent) 

Total 26 10 
Arts 29 15 
Business and commerce 28 10 
Engineering and applied science 25 12 
Health sciences and related 10* 6 
Humanities and related sss 17% 
Natural sciences and primary industries Li ll 
Social sciences and services 28% ll 

a a EE a a ee 

Major field of study Bachelor's Master's Doctorate Total 

University 
ee a a a eee eee 
(percent) 

Total 10 8 7 10 

Agricultural and biological 

sciences 14 12* 8 14 
Business, management, and 

commerce 8 7 mis 8 
Education 9 4 atc 8 
Engineering and applied 

science 10 8* mikes 10 
Fine and applied arts 11* 20* = 11* 
Health professions 5* 6* = 5* 
Humanities 12 iat 11 h2 
Mathematics and physical 

sciences 9 =—— 8 9 
Social sciences 13 ita = 12 


a a ee a a 


Note: See page (ii) for the meaning of symbols used in tables and charts. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Table 7. Unemployment rates of i982 graduates, by province of interview and 
educational level, June 1984 


Province of Trade/ 
interview Vocational College University 
(percent) 

Canada 26 10 10 
Newfoundland 37 14 8 
Prince Edward Island 21 16 12 
Nova Scotia 2S: ll 16 
New Brunswick 26 HS 10 
Quebec 3)5) 14 14 
Ontario 20 8 8 
Manitoba 10 7/ 7 
Saskatchewan 2 B 7 
Alberta 17 Hf 7 
British Columbia 7S) 14 We 
Yukon/Northwest Territories 19 -- -- 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 


Total duration of unemployment 


Graduates were asked how long they had been unemployed during the period 
between finishing school and June 1984. They were to report the total length 
of time, whether they had been jobless for one continuous period or had 
experienced several bouts of unemployment. The number of graduates who had 


never been unemployed after graduation was also determined. 


Proportionately fewer graduates with higher educational qualifications 


were unemployed after graduating. Trade/vocational graduates experienced the 
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greatest difficulty finding jobs. At one time or another after graduation, 
three-quarters had been unemployed and had spent an average total of ten 


months looking for work (Table 8). 


Table 8. Percentage of graduates unemployed at some time between graduation 
and June/July 1984 and total duration of unemployment, by 
educational level 

on ee ee 


Percentage 
of graduates Average 
Type of graduate unemployed total number 
at some time of months 
between graduation unemployed! 


and June/July 1984 
a ee eee 


(percent) (months) 
Trade/vocational 15 10.0 
College 57 6.6 
University 44 Cae 
Bachelor's 46 6.8 
Master's 27 6.9 
Doctorate 19 BAG 


lRepresents the average total number of months without a job and looking for 
work between graduation and June 1984. It is not necessarily months of 
continuous unemployment and may occur over several periods. Excludes 
graduates who were never unemployed after graduation. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


About one in five PhDs were unemployed at some time since graduation. 
All jobless graduates at the college and university level looked for work for 


an average of almost seven months in total. 


As for the graduates who were most likely to be unemployed at some time 
during the period under study, the duration of unemployment depended on what 
they had studied and at which educational level they had earned their 
qualifications. In general, graduates from the health sciences or health 
professions were the least likely to be unemployed; even those who were 
unemployed found a job much more quickly than graduates of other programs. At 


the trade/vocational level, engineering technologies and applied sciences 
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graduates were the most likely to be unemployed, as 81% had been jobless at 
some time since they had left school. At the college level, 65% of natural 
sciences and primary industries graduates were jobless at some point. Among 
university graduates, those from fine and applied arts programs had more 
trouble than their colleagues from other fields in finding employment, with 


57% unemployed at some time. 


Comparison of 1976 and 1982 graduates 


When unemployment rates from the 1978 and 1984 surveys are compared, no 
substantial differences can be observed for bachelor's and master's graduates 
two years after graduation. However, the unemployment rates for 1982 college 
and PhD graduates were about two percentage points higher than those for 19/6 


graduates (Table 9). 


4 


Table 9. Unemployment rates, excluding graduates from Québec institutions, 
by educational level, June 1978 and June 1984 


June 1978 June 1984 
unemployment unemployment 
rate, rate, 
2 years after 2 years after 
graduation} graduation 
(percent) 
College a 9 
University 8 9 
Bachelor's 8 9 
Master's 6 7 
Doctorate 5 7 


11978 National Graduates Survey of 1976 college and university graduates. 
Graduates from Quebec institutions were not surveyed. 


21984 National Graduates Survey of 1982 trade/vocational, college and 
university graduates. Graduates from Quebec institutions were not included 
in these percentages to permit comparison with the 19/78 survey. 


pe ae 
Not in the Labour Force! 


In the 18 months between January 1983 and June 1984, the percentage of 
graduates outside the labour force steadily shrank. Those who had continued 
their studies after graduation eventually entered the labour force, accounting 
for part of this decline. In June 1984, 6% of trade/vocational, 4% of college 


and 8% of university graduates were outside the labour force. 


A higher percentage of women than men were not working and not looking 
for work at that time. This difference between the sexes was particularly 
noticeable at the trade/vocational level, where 11% of the women and 3% of the 


men were not in the labour force. 


Reasons for not working and not looking for work 


Personal or family responsibilities was less frequently identified as a 
reason for not entering the labour force at the higher levels of education 
(Chart 5). The most frequent reason given by trade/vocational and college 
women for not entering the labour force was personal or family 
responsibilities while university women identified school attendance as the 


most frequent reason. 


Men at all educational levels most often cited their continuing studies 
as their main reason for not working and not looking for work. University 
graduates were most inclined to stay outside the labour force for academic 
reasons: 61% of bachelor's, 76% of master's and 45% of doctoral graduates had 


decided to remain in school. 


INot working and not looking for work. 
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Chart 5 
Reason for not working and not looking for work, 


by educational level, June 1984 


Trade/vocational College University 


Personal or family responsibilities 
[-) Going to school 

KX Illness or disability 

G@M@ Other reasons 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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CHAPTER 4 


MATCH BETWEEN JOB MARKET AND EDUCATION SYSTEM 


The interaction of the job market and the educational system is complex. 
While some educational programs are directly linked to particular occupations, 
graduates of other fields of study are distributed across a wide range of 


occupations. 


Given the varying strength of the connection between education and 
employment, graduates were asked a series of questions designed to measure two 
components of the issue: (1) the extent to which graduates wanted a match 
between education and employment; and (2) the degree to which they felt they 
had achieved it. This chapter presents the findings from these questions and 
is divided into two sections. The first part examines how important it was to 
graduates that the job match their field of study; the second section looks at 
the graduates' perceptions of how well the job held in June 1984 matched their 


education!, 


Importance of the match between field of study and job 


University and college respondents were asked to rank how important it 
was that their job be related to their field of study. Responses were 
measured on a four-point scale ranging from “not at all important" to “very 


important”. 


The findings in this chapter are based on questions 71, 73 and 7/7 of the 
trade/vocational questionnaire, and questions 72, 75, 76, 80 and 95 of the 
university/college questionnaire. 
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While the majority of graduates preferred employment relevant to their 
field of study, a greater proportion of college than university graduates 


considered this match very important. 


(This question was not included in the trade/vocational questionnaire.) 


College 


Almost all college graduates (92%) considered it important or very 
important that their job match their field of study; over half (62%) regarded 
this connection as very important. The response patterns of male and female 


graduates were quite similar (Chart 6). 


The weight accorded to having a job that matched their education varied, 
depending upon the discipline they had studied. Three-quarters of the 
graduates of health sciences ranked this relationship as very important; about 


half the business program graduates considered it so (Chart 7). 


Chart 6 
Rees gradua ng the im Be of the match 
between field ME We ae nd job. nee 


College graduate ting the tch between field of study 
Same rtant., Byeria lito sia 


——— 
Humanities © V//([llllllliilli 
Seweustae’® 7/7 77. 
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University 


Eighty-six percent of university graduates wanted a job which would match 
their field of study as indicated by their choice of either important or very 


important; about half (51%) rated this linkage as very important. 


A higher proportion of women than men considered it very important that 
education and employment match (Chart 8). Doctoral graduates, at 58%, were 
more inclined than master's (53%) and bachelor's (51%) graduates to regard it 
as very important that their job allow them to apply their knowledge and 
skills. 


As with their counterparts at the college level, three-quarters of 
university graduates in the health professions felt it was very important that 
they make use of their education in their job (Chart 9). Education graduates 
also considered it very important that their field of study correspond to 
their employment. However, less than half the graduates of business, 


humanities and the social sciences expressed the same high rating (Chart 9). 


Chart 8 
University graduates paulo the importance of the match 
between field of study and job, by sex 
Men Women 


Not at all Not at all 
——— important —— peers 
3% % 
»” 
@, Not very 
een a Important 
Important 10% 


13% 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Chart 9 
University graduates rating the match between field of study 


and job as ‘very important’, by field of study 


Major fleld of study 


protessions WWIII 
applied arts (VI 
bilsgical scrences W/V 
appiied sciences WII 
Humanities WI YYJe=—w@— IYI 
ne // MMMM, 


Chart 10 
Graduates in jobs not related to their education, 
by type of employment status and educational level, June 1984 


Employment status 
Full-time 
C] Part-time 


—-— Data not rellable enough to be released. 


ie — 


Extent to which education and employment match 


Having established that the majority of university and college graduates 


preferred a job related to their field of study, this section examines the 


extent to which this goal was realized. 


Three measures have been defined, based on a number of questions, as a 


means of assessing the closeness of the match between education and the job 


held'in June 1984: 


28), 


(2) 


(3) 


Relationship of job to education -- In the view of graduates, were their 
jobs related, partly related, or not related to their programs of study? 
Responses to a series of questions were classified into one of these three 
categories. The measure has been derived for all graduates. (For the 


operational definition of the measure, see the glossary.) 


Necessity -- In the opinion of graduates, was the program in the specific 
field that the graduate had taken necessary for the job? This measure is 


shown only for trade/vocational graduates. 


Required qualification -- Graduates were asked to indicate the 
qualifications their employers had specified as necessary for the jobs 
they held in June 1984. The purpose was to determine if college graduates 
were in positions demanding less than a college diploma, and if university 
graduates (at any level) had jobs that did not call for a university 
degree, diploma or certificate. Graduates hired before 1980 and still 
holding the job in June 1984 were excluded from the count, as some could 
have been hired many years before when the educational requirements for 
their jobs may have been lower than they were in June 1984. This measure 


was derived for university and college graduates only. 


These measures reflect the perceptions of the graduates and so may differ from 


those of the employers. 
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Relationship of job to education 


Graduates who worked full-time were less likely than part-time workers to 
have jobs unrelated to their course of study (Chart 10). The proportion of 
part-time workers in unrelated jobs was particularly high among 


trade/vocational graduates. 


Chart 11 
Trade/vocational graduates employed full-time 
needing their program to obtain job, June 1984 


Program was 
necessary 
(_] Program was 

not necessary 


Source: Natlonal Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Trade/vocational 


Over one-third of trade/vocational graduates -- 36% -- working full-time 
held jobs unrelated to their education. Those who had studied engineering 
technology and applied science (43%) or natural science and primary industry 
(40%) were most likely to be in a job unrelated to their education. In 
contrast, health science graduates were the least likely to be in this 
position (11%*). Women had more success than men in finding jobs that matched 


theit education (Tables 10 and 1l). 


Table 10. Graduates in jobs not related to their education, by employment 
status, sex and educational level, June 1984 


_——————— ee 


Working full-time Working part-time 
Educational level 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 

% of all graduates % of all graduates 

working full-time working part-time 
Trade/vocational 42 25 36 76 Sy: 50 
College 20 r2 15 56 ae 34 
Bachelor's 16 17 § 17 39 32 34 
Master's 9 8 9 19* 14% 16 
Doctorate 3 8 4 = -- -- 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


More than any other group, trade/vocational graduates working part-time 
were employed in jobs that did not make direct use of their skills and 
knowledge, at 76% of the men and 37% of the women (Table 10). 


mth, Sn 
College 


Most college graduates who worked full-time held jobs that were related 
or partly related to their education; 15% did not. The highest proportion of 
graduates in unrelated jobs had been enrolled in arts programs (26%), while 
the lowest proportion was among those who had studied health sciences (3%*) 
(Lableed 1) 


Table 11. Trade/vocational and college graduates in full-time jobs not 
related to their education, by sex and field of study, June 1984 


Major field ~ Trade/vocational College 
of study 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
(Percent of graduates working full-time) 
Arts 40 Zh 32 Zo 24 26 


Business and commerce 34 26 28 Ze. 14 16 


Engineering technologies 
& applied sciences 44 36 43 19 shy 18 


General arts and science SS = —— a “2 = 
Health sciences —— 10* 11* -- 3% 3% 
Humanities —— —— -- -- -- 17* 


Natural sciences & 


primary industries 41 —— 40 23 23% 22 
Social sciences & 

services -- -- -- 18 14 LS 
TOTAL 42 25 36 20 WW iS 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


Over one-third (34%) of college graduates working part-time held jobs 
unrelated to their education. Proportionately, about twice as many men (564) 


as women (27%) were in this situation (Table 10). 


Site = 
University 


The higher a university graduate's degree, the more likely he or she was 
to have a job related or partly related to his or her education. The 
proportion of those working full-time in unrelated jobs fell from 17% at the 
bachelor's level to 9% among master's and to 4% among doctorates (Table 10). 
The largest proportion of university graduates who could not find jobs related 
to their education had graduated from the humanities, social sciences and 


fine/applied arts (Table 12). 


A greater percentage of women (8%) than men (3%) with doctorates were in 
unrelated jobs. At the bachelor's and master's levels, the differences 
between the sexes were almost non-existent (Table 10); nevertheless, there 


were some large differences within fields of study (Table 12). 


About one-third (34%) of bachelor's degree-holders working part-time were 
in jobs not related to their education, as were 16% of master's degree 


recipients (Table 10). 


Necessity of trade/vocational program for the job 


Almost three-quarters of trade/vocational graduates employed full-time -- 
70% -- reported being in jobs that did not specifically require their program 
as a condition of employment. Health science graduates were the least likely 
to hold jobs that did not need their educational background (31%). Women were 
more likely than men to have jobs that required their program credentials 


(Chart ll). 


Sauget 


Table 12, University graduates! in full-time jobs not related to their education, by educational 
level, sex and field of study, Ame 1984 


Bachelor's Master's 
Major field of study 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 


(Percent of graduates working full-time who were in jobs 
not related to education) 


Agriculture and 


biological science 28 16* 22 — = ae 
Business, management 

and commerce 10 12x u 6 7* 6 
Education 2k uu U 4x 6* 5 
Engineering and 

applied sciences 5 — 8 10* ae 10% 
Fine and applied arts 35* 23% 27 _ — — 


General arts and science _ — — = = = 
Health professions —_ 6* 6* — — a 
Humanities 31 26 28 21 14 16 


Mathematics and 


physical sciences 12* mae us 15* aH 15% 
Social sciences 25 27 26 15 10* 13 
TOTAL 16 Ly, 17 9 8 9 


lFour percent of doctoral degree recipients were in jobs not related to their education. The mmbers 
by field of study are too small to be shown. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Educational qualifications required for the job 


College 


Over one-third of college graduates -- 35% -- were in jobs that required 
less than their educational qualifications. Proportionately more men than 
women (40% compared to 31%) working full-time were in this Situation. Almost 
three-quarters of fine arts graduates found themselves in jobs demanding less 
than a college diploma, compared with almost none of those in nursing 


(see Appendix F). 


University 


Proportionately fewer university graduates with degrees at the higher 
levels were employed full-time in jobs that did not require university 
qualifications. While 29% of bachelor's, diploma or certificate recipients 
were in jobs not requiring a university degree, 12% of master's and 3% of 
doctoral graduates were in the same position (Chart 12). At each of the three 
levels, men and women were equally likely to hold jobs not requiring a 


university education. 


Graduates with bachelor's degrees in the humanities, social sciences and 
fine and applied arts were most likely to be in jobs not needing university 
qualifications. This was particularly true of sociology (58%), political 
science and history (56%) and geography (53%). Master's or doctoral graduates 
of the humanities and social sciences had more success getting jobs that 
required a university qualification than those with a bachelor's degree in the 


same field (see Appendix F). 
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CHAPTER 5 


EARNINGS OF GRADUATES WORKING FULL-TIME 


Students may spend considerable time at a postsecondary or 
trade/vocational institution seeking a degree, diploma or certificate. After 
they graduate, their incomes depend on their previous employment experience, 
level of qualification, field of study, province, occupation, age and sex. To 
gain a perspective on the wages, salaries and self-employed income graduates 
earned early in their careers, they were asked to estimate their gross annual 
earnings for the job they held in June 1984, as if they were employed in that 
job for all of 1984. Throughout this chapter, the term “earnings” refers to 


median gross annual earnings!. 


Generally speaking, graduates with higher educational qualifications and 
more work experience earned higher incomes than less qualified graduates. 
College graduates earned 20% more than their trade/vocational counterparts and 
PhDs earned 48% more than employed bachelor's graduates. University graduates 
with seven or more years of previous full-time work experience earned over 50% 
more than those who had had no previous experience?. Similarly, 
trade/vocational and college graduates with seven or more years of work 
experience earned 23% and 41% more, respectively, than those who had not 


worked before (Chart 13). 


lThe findings in this chapter are based on question 67 of the trade/vocational 
questionnaire and question 68 of the university/college questionnaire. 


2For trade/vocational graduates, previous work experience refers to experience 
in a full-time job prior to enrolling in their program; for college and 
university graduates, it refers to full-time jobs held prior to graduation. 
Previous work experience in summer jobs while a student was excluded. 
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Women were paid $2,000 to $5,000 less than men with the same level of 


qualification. 


The amount of graduates’ earnings also depended upon their field of 


study. 
Trade/ vocational 


Trade/vocational graduates had median annual gross earnings of $15,000 
(Table 13). The jobs paying most were held by graduates of the health 
sciences and of engineering technologies and applied sciences, with earnings 
of $16,000, while arts graduates earned the least ($11,000). Graduates 
interviewed in Alberta earned the most ($16,000) while those from Newfoundland 


earned the least ($12,000)!, 
College 


College graduates earned $18,000 a year, more than trade/vocational 
(Table 13), but less than university graduates (Table 14). The highest 
salaries were paid to health sciences graduates ($24,000) and the lowest to 
arts graduates ($14,000). Earnings ranged from $22,000 in Saskatchewan to 
$15,000 in Prince Edward Island. 


University 


University graduates with bachelor's degrees, at $23,000, earned less 
than those with higher degrees; master's graduates made $32,000 and doctorates 
$34,000 (Table 14). Engineering and applied science graduates were the 
highest paid at the bachelor's level, at $27,000, while fine and applied arts 
graduates earned $19,000. 


Graduates with a master's in education earned more than any other 
master's degree recipients ($39,000) while those from fine and applied arts 


earned a little over half that ($20,000). 


IThe province of residence in June/July 1984 was not ascertained directly, and 
the province of interview has to be used as a proxy for residence. 
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The doctoral degrees worth the most on the job market -- $40,000 
a year —- were in education, engineering and applied science, and business, 
management and commerce. Conversely, fine and applied arts, humanities, 
agriculture and biological sciences, and health professions commanded 
$28,000. In the health professions, those with a PhD earned $5,000 less than 
their master's counterparts, possibly because many remained at university as 


post-doctoral fellows!, 


Earnings also varied from province to province. University graduates 
interviewed in Newfoundland, Saskatchewan and Alberta earned the most 


($26,000), while those from Prince Edward Island earned the least ($18,000). 


Chart 13 
Median annual earnings of 1982 graduates employed full-time 
in June 1984, by previous work experience and educational level 


Median annual earnings 


$45,000 


40,000 


Never worked full—time 
(J) Worked 7 or more years 
@@ All graduates 


35,000 


30,000 


25,000 


20,000 


15,000 


10,000 


5,000 


0 


Trade/ College Bachelor's Master's Doctorate 
vocational 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June / July 1984. 


The Survey of 1983 Doctoral Degree Recipients revealed that the highest 
percentage of graduates planning to accept a post-doctoral fellowship 
belonged to the health professions. 
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Table 13. Median annual earnings of trade/vocational and college graduates 
employed full-time in June 1984, by field of study, sex, province 
of interview and previous work experience 


————————————— eee 


Trade/ College 
vocational 
a a ee 
$'000 
TOTAL GRADUATES 15 18 
MAJOR FLELD OF STUDY 
Arts i: 14 
Business and commerce 13 16 
Engineering and applied sciences 16 20 
General arts and sciences 1S —— 
Health sciences and related 16 24 
Humanities and related ae 16 
Natural sciences and primary 
industries WSS 18 
Social sciences and services 14 7 
SEX 
Men 16 20 
Women i 16 
PROVINCE OF INTERVIEW 
Newfoundland We 21 
Prince Edward Island 15 15 
Nova Scotia 12 Ail 
New Brunswick 14 20 
Quebec j Ls) 16 
Ontario 5 Wi 
Manitoba 14 72) 
Saskatchewan ey pop 
Alberta 16 20 
British Columbia 115) 20 
PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE! 
Never worked full-time 13 Wi, 
Less than 1 year 14 18 
1-2 years js) 20 
3-4 years 15 Did 
5-6 years 16 v8) | 
7 years or more 16 24 


oO eee 


lExperience in full-time jobs prior to enrolling in their program for trade/ 
vocational graduates and prior to graduation for college graduates. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 
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Table 14. Median annual earnings of university graduates employed full-time in 
June 1984, by educational level, field of study, sex, province of 
interview and previous work experience 


Bachelor's Master's Doctorate Total: 


University 
$'000 
TOTAL GRADUATES 23} 32 34 24 
MAJOR FLELD OF STUDY 
Agriculture and biological 
sciences 20 La 28 20 
Business management and 
commerce Ze aD 40 24 
Education 24 39 40 2 
Engineering and applied 
sciences a; 33 See 27 
Fine and applied arts 19 20 28 19 
General arts and science Pe SS aS 2D 
Health professions 26 33 28 Pa 
Humanities 20 25 28 20 
Mathematics and physical 
sciences 26 52 34 26 
Social sciences Zt 28 35 Pad 
Unknown vag 30 Sb Jags 
SEX 
Men 24 1) 35 25 
Women 22 30 oH! 22 
PROVINCE OF INTERVIEW 
Newfoundland 2D 35 30 26 
Prince Edward Island 18 30 = 18 
Nova Scotia 19 3}3' 28 72,\\ 
New Brunswick 22 34 24 Pa 
Quebec 23 su 35 DES: 
Ontario ya, St 33 Zo 
Manitoba 23 33 34 24 
Saskatchewan 26 36 SP) 26 
Alberta as 36 36 26 
British Columbia 24 34 33 24 
PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE! 
Never worked full-time 22 28 30 22 
Less than 1 year 22 2d 31 22 
1-2 years 23 29 | 24 
3-4 years 25 32 i) 27 
5-6 years 28 33 Se 30 
7 years or more 32 40 40 34 


lexperience in full-time jobs prior to graduation. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 
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CHAPTER 6 


OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 


Just as important as knowing how many graduates had full-time jobs is 
knowing what kinds of jobs they had found and where they worked. This chapter 
studies the occupations and industries of graduates who were working full-time 
in June 1984.1 

Occupations and industries were classified using Statistics Canada's 
Standard Occupational Classification (1980) and Standard Industrial 
Classification (1980). Although occupation groups were coded at the 
four-digit level, and industrial groups at the three-digit level, the analysis 


presented in this chapter is based on more highly aggregated groupings. 


Trade/vocational 


Just under half of all trade/vocational graduates working full-time were 
in one of three types of occupations: clerical; product fabricating, 


assembling, and repairing; or service (Table 15). 


The findings in this chapter are based on questions 65, 66 and 67 of the 
trade/vocational questionnaire and questions 65, 66, and 67 of the 
university/college questionnaire. 
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Table 15. Most common occupational and industrial groups of trade/vocational graduates 
employed fulltime, Jume 1984 


Men Women Total 
So — eee EE eee 
(Percent ) 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
(1980 Standard Occupational Classification) 


Clerical and related 5) 42 19 
Construction trades allt _ 7 
Medicine and health 1* 13 6 
Product fabricating, assembling and repairing 23 6 17 
Service 10 18 13 
Other! 50 20 38 
TOTAL 100 100 100 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(1980 Standard Industrial Classification) 


Accommodation, food and beverage service 6 10 7 
Construction 10 2* 7 
Government service 6 10 7 
Health and social service 3 7AM 10 
Manufacturing ail 13 24 
Retail trade 14 10 13 
Other? 30 34 32 
TOTAL 100 100 100 


lIncludes occupation groups with a frequency of 5% or less. 
2Tncludes industrial groups with a frequency of 5% or less. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 
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Women were concentrated in three occupational groups: almost three- 
quarters of them were employed in occupations classified as clerical, 
medicine/health, or service (Table 15); this pattern appears to reflect the 
concentration of women in programs of study in business/commerce and health 
sciences (Appendix D, Table D-l1). Men were more widely dispersed; product 
fabrication/assembling/repairing was the most common type of occupations, 


regrouping 23% of them. 


On the other hand, women worked in a greater variety of industries than 
men. Almost half of the male graduates had jobs in just two industrial groups 
-- manufacturing and retail trade. In contrast, the greatest proportion of 
female graduates, at 21%, was employed in health and social services. Four 
other industrial groups -- manufacturing, retail trade, government service and 
accommodation, food and beverage service -- each employed about 10% of the 


women (Table 15). 


Table 16. Most common occupational groups of trade/vocational graduates 
employed full-time by major field of study, June 1984 


LeArts IV. General arts and science! 


1. Service 47% V. Health sciences 
2. Product fabricating 13%* 


1. Medicine and health Hoe 


II. Business and commerce Ze = 
1. Clerical Dh VI. Natural sciences and primary 
2. Service 19% industries 
IIL. Engineering technologies and 1. Processing 30% 
applied sciences 2. Farming 16%% 
1. “Product sfabricating 28% VII. Social sciences and services! 
2. Construction 12% 


IData on the occupational groups of graduates from these fields of study are 
not reliable enough to be released. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Table 17. Most common occupational and industrial groups of college graduates 
employed full-time, June 1984 


<r eee 


Men Women Total 
eee eee 
(Percent ) 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
(1980 Standard Occupational Classification) 
Clerical and related 8 30 20 
Managerial, administrative and related me) 10 Ll: 
Medicine and health 5 28 18 
Natural sciences, engineering and mathematics 20 6 LZ 
Product fabricating, assembling and repairing 12 1* 6 
Sales 9 4 6 
Service vi 5 6 
Other! 26 16 21 
TOTAL 100 100 100 


—————————————— ee eee 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(1980 Standard Industrial Classification) 


Business services 10 9 9 
Government services LiL 9 10 
Health and social services 7] 39 25 
Manufacturing fap 8 14 
Retail trade 8 7 8 
Other2 42 28 34 
TOTAL 100 100 100 


a 


lincludes occupation groups with a frequency of 5% or less. 
Includes industrial groups with a frequency of 5% or less. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 


ashi) 


College 


Well over half the college graduates with full-time jobs worked in one of 
four occupational groups: clerical and related; medicine and health; natural 


sciences, engineering and mathematics; and managerial, administrative and 
related (Table 17). 


As was the case with trade/vocational graduates, the majority of women 
worked in a very small number of occupations: more than half were employed in 
clerical and health positions (Table 17); this might have been expected, since 
two-thirds of them had studied health sciences or business and commerce 


(Appendix D, Table D-2). 


Table 18. Most common occupational groups of college graduates 
employed full-time by major field of study, June 1984 


i Arts V. Humanities 
1. Artistic/literary 30%, 1. Clerical 33%% 
2. Clerical 12% 2. Social sciences 254% 
Il. Business and commerce VL. Natural sciences 
omc lerdeali 50% 1. Natural sciences DOs 
2. Managerial/administrative 22% 2. Farming 18% 
MEI Engineering technologies and VII. Social sciences 

applied sciences 

1. Social sciences DLA 
1. Natural sciences 37% 2. Teaching 22% 
2. Product fabricating 197% 3. Service 21% 


IV. Health sciences 


1. Medicine and health 91% 
2. Managerial/administrative 2%%* 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


The principal employers of college graduates -- providing work for over 
one-third of those graduates with full-time jobs -- were health/social 
services and manufacturing industries. Manufacturing industries were the 
largest employers of the men, while health/social services provided jobs for 


over one-third of the women. 
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University 


More than half the bachelor's degree-holders working full-time were in 
one of three occupational groups -- teaching, managerial/administrative and 
natural sciences. Natural sciences and managerial/administrative positions 
accounted for the largest proportion of men, while teaching was the dominant 


type of occupation for women (Table 19). 


Almost one in ten bachelor's degree recipients working full-time were in 
clerical positions, occupations not requiring a university degree. 
Proportionately, three times as many women as men had clerical jobs’ 27 
compared to 4%. Clerical jobs were the second most frequent occupations for 
graduates of humanities (16%) and business/management/commerce (12%). About 
11% of social sciences graduates and 5% of education graduates employed 


full-time found themselves in clerical jobs (Table 20). 


Graduates with master's or doctoral degrees who were working full-time 
were concentrated in a limited number of occupational groups (Table 19). Over 
one-quarter of those with master's qualifications took managerial/ 
administrative jobs and another quarter were working as teachers. Nearly half 
of all PhDs were teachers, mostly at the university level. The other two 
categories of occupations in which these graduates were most likely to work 


were social sciences and natural sciences/engineering/mathematics. 


Overall, 3% of master's graduates working full-time ended up in clerical 
occupations (Table 19); about 6%* of those with humanities degrees and 3%* of 


those with social science degrees worked as clerks. 
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Table 19. Most common occupational and industrial groups of university graduates 


employed full-time, by educational level, Jme 1984 


Bachelor's 


Men Women Total 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
(1980 Standard Occupational Classification) 


Clerical 4 W 8 
Managerial/administrative 22 17 19 
Medicine and health 7 3 10 
Natural sciences ,engineering and mathematics 23 6 14 
Social sciences 9 10 10 
Teaching 14 32 23 
Elementary and secondary school 10 24 LZ 
University 1* Os 2 
Other teaching 3 5 4 
Other! i 21 10 16 
TOTAL 100 100 100 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(1980 Standard Industrial Classification) 
Business services il7/ 10 14 
Educational services 16 34 25 
Govermment services i101 10 10h 
Health and social services 8 18 13 
Manufacturing B 5 9 
Other 35 23 28 
TOTAL 100 100 100 


lincludes occupation groups with a frequency of 5% or less. 
2Includes industrial groups with a frequency of 54 or less. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 
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Table 20. Most commmon occupational groups of bachelor's degree 
recipients employed full-time, by major field of study, June 1984 


————— i ee 


I. Agriculture and VL. General arts and science! 
biological sciences 
1, Medicine and health Lis VII. Health professions 
2. Natural sciences, engi- 
neering and mathematics 16% 1, Medicine and health 89% 
3. Teaching 16% 2. Teaching 5z* 
4. Managerial/administrative 13%* 3. Managerial/administrative 4%* 
4. —— 
Il. Business, management and 
commerce VIII. Humanities 
1, Managerial/administrative 58% 1. Teaching 25% 
2 Clerteal 127 2. Clerical 16% 
3. Sales 10% 3. Managerial/administrative 15% 
4. Natural sciences, engi- 4, Artistic, literary and 
neering and mathematics 7% recreational 14% 
III. Education IX. Mathematics and 
physical sciences 
1. Teaching 74% 
2. Managerial/administrative 7% 1, Natural sciences, engi- 63% 
3. Clerical 5% neering and mathematics 
4. Social sciences 42% 2. Managerial/administrative 12% 
3. Teaching 9% 
IV. Engineering and 4. = 
applied sciences 
X. Social sciences 
1, Natural sciences, engi- 72% 
neering and mathematics 1. Social sciences 312 
2. Managerial/administrative 7%* 2. Managerial/administrative 21% 
oe =5 3. Teaching 122 
4, a 4. Clerical 11% 


V. Fine and applied arts 


1. Teaching 337 
2. Artistic, literary and 
recreational 20%* 
3. Managerial/administrative 14%* 
4, a 


———————— 


IData on the occupational groups of graduates from this field of study are not 
reliable enough to be released. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


occupational group: 
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Graduates from certain fields of study were concentrated in one 


business/management/commerce graduates in managerial/ 


administrative occupations (63%), education graduates in teaching (64%), 


engineering/applied sciences graduates in natural sciences/engineering/ 


mathematics (77%), health profession graduates in medicine/health (60%), and 


mathematics/physical sciences in natural sciences/engineering/mathematics 


(68%) (Table 21). 


Table 21. 


Most common occupational groups of master's degree recipients 


employed full-time, by major field of study, June 1984 


I. Agriculture and 


biological sciences 


1. Natural sciences, engi- 
neering and mathematics 
2. Teaching 


41% 
26% 


Il. Business, management and 


bi 


EV. 


commerce 


1. Managerial/administrative 63% 
2. Natural sciences, engi- 


neering and mathematics 11% 
Education 
1. Teaching 64% 


2. Managerial/administrative 20% 


Engineering and 
applied sciences 


1. Natural sciences, engi- 
neering and mathematics TTh 
2. Managerial/administrative 10%* 


V. 


VI. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Fine and applied arts! 


Health professions 


1. Medicine and health 60% 

2. Teaching 15% 

Humanities 

1. Social sciences BI, 

2. Teaching 22h 

Mathematics and 

physical sciences 

1. Natural sciences, engi- 
neering and mathematics 68% 

2. Teaching 21% 

Social sciences 

1. Social sciences 49% 


2. Managerial/administration 21% 


IData on the occupational groups of graduates from this field of study are not 
reliable enough to be released. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


Among PhD graduates, those having received their diploma in the field of 


business/management/commerce were highly concentrated in teaching occupations 


(89%); in fact, teaching was found to be one of the two most common 


occupations of doctoral graduates from all fields of study (Table 22). 
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The principal employer of university graduates at all levels was 
educational services (Table 19). It provided jobs for one-quarter of 
bachelor's, more than one-third of master's and over half of doctoral 
graduates. Next to education, business and health/social services employed 
the highest percentage of bachelor's graduates while government services 


was the second most common industry for master's and doctoral graduates. 


Table 22. Most common occupational groups of doctoral degree recipients 
employed full-time, by major field of study, June 1984 
el ee 
I. Agriculture and V. Fine and applied arts! 
biological sciences 
VI. Health professions 


1. Teaching 447% 
2. Natural sciences, engi- 1. Teaching 44% 
neering and mathematics 38% 2. Natural sciences, engi- 


neering and mathematics valli 4 


II. Business, Management and 


commerce VII. Humanities 

1. Teaching 897% 1. Teaching 57% 

26 —— 2. Managerial/administrative 11% 

III. Education VIII. Mathematics and 
physical sciences 
1. Teaching 497% 
2. Managerial/administrative 27% 1, Natural sciences, engi- 
neering and mathematics 56% 

IV. Engineering and 2. Teaching Eley 


applied sciences 


1. Natural sciences, engi- 
neering and mathematics 58% 1. Teaching 47% 
2. Teaching 30% 2. Social sciences 31 


1X. Social sciences 


—o eS —— ee Se ee eee 


IData on the occupational groups of graduates from this field of Study are not 
reliable enough to be released. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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CHAPTER 7 


JOB SATISFACTION 


One of the objectives of the survey was to determine how satisfied the 
graduates were with the jobs they held in June 19841, Satisfaction was 
measured on a four-point scale: very satisfied, satisfied, not very satisfied 
and not at all satisfied. In the analysis presented in this chapter, 
"satisfied" refers to graduates who reported being satisfied or very satisfied 


with their jobs. 


Graduates employed full-time 


The vast majority of graduates employed full-time -- almost nine in ten 
-- were satisfied with their jobs. Women with trade/vocational or college 
diplomas and those with doctoral degrees were more likely than men at the same 
educational level to express satisfaction. About the same proportion of 
female and male bachelor's graduates were satisfied with their jobs, while a 
somewhat smaller proportion of women than men with master's degrees reported 


feeling satisfied with their jobs (Chart 14). 


For most categories of graduates, satisfaction was found to be related to 
income: the higher the earnings, the higher the proportion of graduates who 
expressed satisfaction with their job; the exception was the trade/vocational 


group (Chart 15). 


The findings in this chapter are based on question 75 of the trade/vocational 
questionnaire and question 78 of the university/college questionnaire. 
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If the job was related to education, differences in earnings 
relationship of job to education and educational level, June 1984 


The closeness of the match between job and education appeared to be a 


were associated with relatively small differences in satisfaction; if it was 
% satisfied 


not related, the differences in earnings were associated with much larger 


more important determinant of job satisfaction than the level of 


differences in satisfaction (Chart 18). 
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Across all fields of study and at all educational levels, the vast 
majority of graduates working full-time expressed satisfaction with their 
job. The highest proportions of satisfied graduates were at the doctoral 
level in business/management/commerce and engineering/applied sciences; 
trade/vocational graduates in engineering technologies/applied sciences, 
college graduates in arts, bachelor's graduates in the humanities, and 
bachelor's and master's graduates in fine/applied arts were the least likely 


to be satisfied (Tables 23 and 24). 


Table 23. Job satisfaction of trade/vocational and college graduates 
employed full-time, by major field of study, June 1984 


————————————————————————————————————— eee 


Major field of study Trade/vocational College 


a a ee a ee 


(percent satisfied) 


Arts 90 83 
Business and commerce 87 89 
Engineering technologies and applied sciences 83 87 
General arts and science = = 
Health sciences and related 89 94 
Humanities and related = 87 
Natural sciences and primary industries 89 83 
Social sciences and services 89 90 
TOTAL 85 89 


a eS I ee ee 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Table 24. Job satisfaction of university graduates employed full-time, 
by educational level and major field of study, June 1984 


Major field of study Bachelor's Master's Doctorate 


(percent satisfied) 


Agriculture and biological sciences 89 33 cB 
Business, management and commerce 89 91 100 
Education 90 96 a5 
Engineering and applied sciences 90 93 98 
Fine and applied arts 83 82* << 
General arts and science a1 = = 
Health professions 95 96 86 
Humanities 83 89 85 
Mathematics and physical sciences et 97 91 
Social sciences 86 88 96 
TOTAL 89 92 93 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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CHAPTER 8 


STUDIES AND QUALIFICATIONS AFTER GRADUATION 


This chapter identifies the graduates who elected to continue their 
studies in January 1983. It also describes the qualifications they obtained 
after graduating in 19821, 


Studies in January 1983 


In January 1983, one-quarter of all 1982 graduates were again enrolled in 
an educational institution. Graduates with bachelor's and master's degrees 
were most likely to continue their studies and, except at the trade/vocational 
and PhD level, men were more apt than women to return to school. Most of the 


students preferred full-time to part-time enrolment. 


Trade/ vocational 


Overall, 12% of trade/vocational graduates had decided to return to the 
classroom (Table 25), with the highest proportions among those who had earned 
diplomas in general arts and sciences (30%*), in general engineering 


technologies (18%), and in management and administration (17%). 


The findings in this chapter are based on questions 29 and 51 of the 
trade/vocational and university/college questionnaires. 
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College 
One in every five college graduates was again in school in early 1983 


(Table 25). The proportion was highest, at 65%, among those who had studied 


fine arts. 


Table 25. Trade/vocational and college graduates enrolled in an educational 
institution in January 1983, by enrolment status and sex 


Trade/vocational College 
Enrolment status 
Men Women Rota Men Women Ihoyesul 
(Percent) 

Enrolled: 13 12 VP 23} 18 20 
Full-time 8 7 8 14 10 WP 
Part-time 5 5 4 9 8 8 

Not enrolled 87 89 88 TT 82 80 

OWA: 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Note: Percents may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


University 


Over one-third of graduates with bachelor's degrees had signed up for 
more courses in January 1983 (Table 26). The proportions were highest among 
graduates of medicine and biology, at 76% and 63% respectively. More than 
half the graduates in several other fields also continued their studies: the 
rates of re-enrolment were 51% in psychology, 54% in English lancuaee) 
literature and 56% in French language/literature. Almost two-thirds of 
chemistry (60%) and half of physics (51%) graduates were also seeking more 


academic qualifications. 


= 1D ge 


More than one-quarter of students with a master's degree were back in 
school in 1983 (Table 26). Re-enrolment was highest among chemistry (63%*), 
physics (61%*) and medical studies (60%) graduates. 


Table 26. University graduates enrolled In an educational Institution In Jamary 1983, 
by enrolment status, educational level and sex 


Bachelor's Master's Doctorate 
Enrolment status Se eS pS 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
(Percent) 

Enrolled: 40 35 37 29 25 27 10 12 11 
Full-time 28 25 725) 18 WS} 16 7 8 8 
Part-time 12 12 12 Ul 12 11 3 4 3 

Not enrolled 60 65 63 70 > 72 90 88 89 

TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Note: Percents may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


Slightly more than one in ten PhDs were again taking courses in January 
1983 (Table 26). Among those with doctorates in the health professions, the 


proportion was more than three times the average (37%). 


af (th 


Qualifications granted after graduation 


By June/July 1984, just under one-tenth of 1982 trade/vocational and 
college graduates had added another diploma or certificate to their previous 
credentials (Chart 22); for most of these graduates, the additional 


qualifications were at the same educational level as the first. 


Almost one in five graduates with a bachelor's degree had acquired more 
academic credentials by mid-1984 (Chart 22). Of all bachelor's graduates, 8% 


had earned another bachelor's degree while 4% had studied for a master's. 


Almost 7% of master's and 4% of doctoral graduates acquired additional 


qualifications. 


Chart 22 
Percent of graduates obtaining additional degree, diploma or certificate 
after the 1982 graduation, by educational level and sex 


5 % obtaining additional qualification 


20 Men 
Women 


LIN 


Li, 


Trade/ College Bachelor's Master's Doctorate 
vocational 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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CHAPTER 9 


ATTITUDES OF GRADUATES TOWARD THEIR EDUCATION 


Reasons for enrolling 


Given the important role education plays in locating individuals within 
the job market, it is useful to examine some of the reasons that prompted the 
1982 graduates to select a particular program of study. University and 


| were presented with four possible reasons for enrolling in 


college graduates 
a particular program and asked to rank each on a four-point scale, ranging 
from "not important" to “very important". These four reasons were: (1) the 
acquisition of specialized occupational knowledge and skills; (2) the 
improvement of career prospects; (3) the acquisition of general communication, 
social and reasoning skills; and (4) the satisfaction of learning and 


understanding an academic discipline. 


This section compares and contrasts these four enrollment reasons only in 


terms of the proportions of graduates who rated them “very important”. 


lTrade/ vocational graduates were not queried about their reasons for 
enrolling. 


- 2The findings in this chapter are based on questions 91 and 92 of the 
university/college questionnaire. 
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University 


Improving career prospects was rated very important by 68% of university 
graduates. Many also regarded academic satisfaction (61%) and the acquisition 
of specialized occupational knowledge and skills (58%) as very important. 

Less than half (45%) rated general communication, social and reasoning skills 


as a very important enrolment reason (Chart 23). 


A higher percentage of women than men rated all four reasons as very 
important. Differences of opinion between the sexes were greatest at the 
bachelor's level, then declined at the higher educational levels, so that male 


and female PhDs were the most likely to concur over enrolment reasons. 


Of the four reasons for enrolling, bachelor's and master's graduates were 
the most likely to rank improving career prospect as very important -- 69% and 
65% respectively; doctoral degree holders were the most likely to indicate the 
desire to learn and understand an academic discipline as a very important 


reason for selecting a program -—- 73%. 


Graduates" perception of the benefits of their program 


University and college graduates! 


were then asked, based on their 
experiences while in the program and since graduation, to what extent their 
programs had provided: (1) specialized knowledge and skills required in a 
particular occupation; (2) improved career prospects; (3) general 
communication, social and reasoning skills; and (4) the satisfaction of 
learning and understanding an academic discipline. Graduates ranked each of 


the four items separately on a four point scale which ranged from “not at all 


provided by the program" to “provided by the program to a great extent”. 


This section compares and contrasts only the proportions of graduates who 


felt their programs provided a given benefit “to a great extent”. 


1 Trade/vocational graduates were not queried on this subject. 


& igh ee 


College 


Although college programs are generally career-oriented, the graduates 
rated their programs more highly for academic satisfaction than for any other 
reason. Forty percent of college graduates reported that their programs had 
offered academic satisfaction to a great extent. Thirty-six percent of 
college graduates believed that their studies had improved their career 
prospects to a great extent, and 34% felt that their programs had provided 
them with occupational knowledge and skills to a great extent. Less than one 
in three (27%) graduates thought that the program of study had provided them 
with general communication, social and reasoning skills to a great extent 


(Chart 24). 


Women were more inclined than men to report that their program had 


provided all four types of benefits. 


University 


Like their college counterparts, it was academic satisfaction that 
university graduates were most likely to find to a great extent in their 
programs (43%). And like the college graduates, 36% of university graduates 
reported that their programs had improved their career prospects to a great 
extent. Twenty-nine percent reported general communication, social and 
reasoning skills present to a great extent, and one in four university 
graduates felt that they had gained specialized occupational knowledge and 
skills to a great extent (Chart 24). 


Men with doctorates rated their program higher in terms of specialized 
occupational knowledge and skills and improved career prospects than all other 
graduates. At the bachelor's and master's level, a greater proportion of 
women than men reported that their program provided high levels of general 


skills and academic satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER 10 


SATISFACTION WLTH PROGRAM 


Retrospective judgement 


Based on their experiences since graduation, trade/vocational, college 
and university respondents were asked if they would select the same 


educational program again, a different one or none at all. 


While the majority of graduates at all levels would select the same 
program, university graduates had the largest proportion satisfied with their 
original choice! CChart 25). 


Trade/ vocational 


Sixty-two percent of trade/vocational graduates responded that, if they 
had to make the decision again, they would enrol in the same program; 
one-third would select another educational option and 5% would not undertake 
any program of study, which represented the highest percentage of any category 
of graduates who said they would not enrol again in any educational program 


(Chart 25); 


The findings in this chapter are based on questions 88 and 89 of the 
trade/vocational questionnaire and questions 93 and 94 of the 
university/college questionnaire. 
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Fifty-nine percent of the male trade/vocational graduates would make the 
same educational choice again, compared to 67% of the female graduates. While 
the women who had graduated from these programs were almost as likely as 
college and university women to want to repeat their programs, the men were 


less likely to do so than men with college or university qualifications. 


Graduates in general arts and science (80%), the arts (70%) and health 
sciences (69%) were the most likely to express satisfaction with the education 
they had received; graduates of engineering and applied sciences (59%) were 


the least willing to want to repeat the same program. 


Chart 25 


Program choice of qracucies in retrospect, 
by educational leve 


Trade/vocational College University 
4 


Source: Natlonal Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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College 


Sixty-four percent of college graduates would enrol in their original 
program, 35% would switch and 2% would not take any courses (Chart 25). 
Sixty-five percent of the women and 62% of the men would remain in the same 


program. 


Graduates in the humanities (73%) and the health sciences (71%) were the 
most likely to be satisfied with their programs. Graduates in engineering and 
applied sciences (62%) and business and commerce (59%) were less likely than 
graduates in other college disciplines to be willing to repeat the same 


program. 


University 


University graduates were the most likely to be satisfied with their 
original educational choice. Seventy-two percent would select the same 
program again, 27% would choose a different one and 1% would not enrol at all 
(Chart 25). Proportionally fewer women were satisfied with their programs 
than men -- 69% compared to 74%; and among women, it is those with a 
bachelor's degree that were the least frequently satisfied -- 68% would now 
enrol in the same program. The graduates most likely to be satisfied were men 
at the master's level, where 83% would repeat their original educational 
choice. 

Graduates of the health professions (82%), business (79%) and engineering 
and applied science (78%) were the most likely to be satisfied with their 
education. Graduates of the social sciences (64%), agriculture and biological 
sciences (66%) and the humanities (69%) had the smallest proportion of 


graduates who would enrol again in their original program. 
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Employment experience and educational satisfaction 


The willingness of graduates to repeat their original educational 
choice was found to be related to their experiences in the work force. 
Slightly more than half the graduates who were unemployed in June 1984 would 
select the same program. Employed graduates were more inclined to do so: 65% 
of employed trade/vocational and college graduates and 73% of employed 


university graduates would enrol in the same program (Chart 26). 


The difference between employed and unemployed graduates was most 
apparent at the university level, where the two groups were 19 percentage 
points apart; this margin of difference declined to almost half the size at 
the college and trade/vocational levels. Clearly, employed university 
graduates were the most likely to be satisfied with their original program 
choice (Chart 26). 


Chart 26 
Graduates who would take the same program, by labour force status 


and educational level, June 1984 


Employed 
80 C_] Unemployed 


Trade/ College University 
vocational 


Source: Natlonal Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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However, employment was not the sole factor affecting educational 
satisfaction; the extent to which the job was related to education also had an 
influence. Of graduates who were working in June 1984, those in jobs where 
the match between education and employment was high (related) were the most 
likely to be satisfied with their education. This finding was most noticeable 
among university graduates, where 84% of those in related jobs would enrol in 


the same educational program (Chart 27). 


Less than half of the graduates with jobs unrelated to their educational 
knowledge and skills would repeat their program. This dissatisfaction was 
most obvious among college graduates, where only 42% of those who were in jobs 


unrelated to their education would select the same program. 


Chart 27 
Employed graduates who would take the same program, 
by relationship of job to education and educational level, June 1984 
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Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Type of program now desired 


Those graduates who indicated that, given their experiences since 
graduation, they would enrol in a different program, were asked to specify 


which educational program they would now select. 


University and college graduates were presented with three options: 
(1) university; (2) college; or (3) trade/ vocational program. 
Tradé/vocational graduates were provided with four alternatives: CLy a 
different trade/vocational course; (2) the same trade program but at a 


different college or school; (3) college; or (4) university. 


Trade/vocational 


Among trade/vocational graduates, exactly one-third would pick a 
different program. The majority of that group, 64%, would remain at the 
trade/vocational level, either selecting a different program or a different 
school. Almost one-quarter would attend college and 12% would pursue a 
university qualification (Chart 28). Women were more likely than men to want 
to study at college or university. Twenty-seven percent of women would enroll 
in college and 16% in university; college attracted 21% of the men and 


university 9%. 


Graduates of the health field, at 56%*, were the most likely to indicate 
a preference for college or university programs, while engineering and applied 


science graduates, at 30%, were the least inclined to do so. 


College 


College graduates were the most likely to want to select another 
educational level. Among the 35% of all graduates who would select a 
different type of program, 55% of them would pursue a university 
qualification, 37% would remain at the college level in another field of 
Study, and 8% would rather pick a trade/vocational program (Chart 28). 
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Chart 28 
Graduates who would take a different program, 
by type of program now desired and educational level 
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Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


Among the men, 10% would select trade/vocational, 34% a different college 
program, and 56% university. Six percent of the women would enrol in a 


trade/vocational program, 38% in college and 55% would attend university. 


Health science graduates were the most likely to wish to enrol outside 
the college system: 60% would register in a university program and 6%* would 
select a trade/vocational program. Business graduates, at 42%, were the most 


likely to remain at the college level, but pick a different college program. 


Vee 


University 


Twenty-seven percent of all university graduates would not pursue the 
same academic program again; the vast majority (89%) would remain in 
university but take another program (Chart 28). Bachelor's were 
proportionately less likely than either master's or doctorates to say they 


would again enrol in a university program (Table 27). 


Table 27. Type of program university graduates now desire, 
by educational level 


a eS ee 


Bachelor's Master's Doctorate Total 


rs ee eee ee eee eee 
(percent of those who would switch) 


University 88 96 98 89 
College 8 2* Se 7 
Trade/vocational 4 3% ~- 4 
OMA 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100% due to rounding. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


The response patterns of men and women were quite similar: 90% of the 
men and 88% of the women who would not repeat their original program choice 


would remain at the university level, but select a different field of Study. 


Among all university graduates, those in fine and applied arts had the 
highest proportion of graduates -- 16% -- who would now enrol in a college or 
trade/vocational program rather than a university program; graduates in health 


sciences had the lowest proportion - 5%. 
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CHAPTER 11 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Higher education is costly and not all students are able to finance their 
education without assistance. University and college graduates were asked if 
they had ever borrowed to finance their education; how much they owed to 
student loans programs when they graduated in 1982; whether they owed money to 


other sources-at graduation; and if so, how much they owed. 


Trade/vocational graduates were simply asked to identify, from a list of 


possible sources, who paid the fees for their program. | 


Trade/ vocational 


Twenty-two percent of trade/vocational graduates paid their own fees, 3% 
were enrolled in courses without fees and the balance had their fees paid by 
government or other sources. Employment and Immigration Canada was the 


biggest contributor, sponsoring almost two-thirds of all graduates (Table 28). 


While the majority of men and women were sponsored by Employment and 
Immigration Canada, a higher proportion of men than women were funded by this 
source (Table 28). Another difference emerged in the proportion of male and 
female respondents who paid their own fees: women were more likely than men 


to be in this category. 


ItThe findings in this chapter are based on question 10 of the trade/vocational 
questionnaire and questions 96, 97, 98 and 99 of the university/college 
questionnaire. 
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Table 28. Source of fee payment for trade/vocational programs 


— eee 


Men Women total 


(percent of graduates) 


Respondent 20 26 ze 
Employment and Immigration Canada 69 59 65 
Provincial government 4 4 4 
More than one source 2 2 Zz 
Other 5 6 2. 
No fees 3 5 3 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100% due to rounding. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


College 


Forty-one percent of all college graduates borrowed to finance their 
education (Table 29). The natural sciences, health sciences and the arts had 
the highest proportion of borrowers - almost half of all graduates in each 
field had borrowed; business and commerce had the lowest proportion, with 


one-third of the graduates having borrowed. 


The proportion of men and women who borrowed varied by field of study. 
Women in the natural sciences, health sciences and the social sciences and men 
in the health sciences, natural sciences and the arts were the most likely to 
have borrowed. Differences between the percentages of men and women who 
borrowed were largest in the social sciences, health sciences and the arts 


(Table 29). 
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Table 29. College graduates who borrowed to finance their education, 
by field of study and sex 


Men Women Total 


(percent of graduates) 


Arts 48 43 46 
Business and commerce 36 52 33 
Engineering and applied sciences 42 41 42 


General arts and science —— -- -- 


Humanities and related 39 39 39 
Health sciences and related 52 46 47 
Natural sciences and primary industries 49 50 49 
Social sciences and services 38 45 43 
All fields of study 42 40 41 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


Among college graduates who had repayable loans outstanding at graduation 
in 1982, three-quarters were indebted to student loans programs; 10% owed 
money to other sources and 15% had used both student loans programs and other 


sources to finance their education (Table 30). 


The sources of borrowing of men and women were somewhat different: 
proportionately more women than men had outstanding debts with student loans 
programs and proportionately more men had repayable loans to other or both 


sources compared to women (Table 30). 
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Table 30. College graduates who had repayable loans outstanding at graduation, 
by source of borrowing and sex, 1982 


SS eee 


Men Women otal: 


eee 


(percent of borrowers) 


Student loans programs 70 79 fie. 
Other sources Ps 9 . 10 
Both! 18 12 15 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 


> a netoeereenrme en e 
1 


Refers to student loans programs and other sources. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


A measure of total indebtedness was calculated by adding the amounts 
graduates owed to both student loans programs and other sources. Slightly 
more than half of all borrowers owed less than $2,500 at graduation and the 
majority, 86%, had debts of less than $5,000 (Chart 29). Seventeen percent of 
men and 12% of women owed more than $5,000 by the time they completed their 


programs in 1982, 


Chart 29 
Total indebtedness of college borrowers at graduation 
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©) 
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Source: Natlonal Graduate Survey, June/July 1984, 


University 


= 


Half of all university graduates borrowed to finance their education 


(Table 31). However, patterns of borrowing varied across fields of study and 


by sex. The health professions had the highest proportion of borrowers and 


business had the lowest. 


A smaller percentage of women than men financed their education through 


borrowing and this difference was most pronounced in such fields as fine and 


applied arts, humanities, social sciences and the health professions. 


Table 31. University graduates who borrowed to finance their education, 
by field of study and sex 


—_ - — —  — — —  —  — —  — —— — - 


Agriculture and biological sciences 
Business, management and commerce 
Education 

Engineering and applied sciences 
Fine and applied arts 

General arts and science 

Humanities 

Health professions 

Mathematics and physical sciences 


Social sciences 


All fields of study 


52 


(percent of graduates) 
52 
ee, 
ar 


32 


48 


47 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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= 9 


50 
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Of those university graduates who had repayable loans outstanding at 
graduation, almost three-quarters had borrowed from student loans programs, 
12% from other sources, and 15% from both sources. Unlike college borrowers, 
almost equal proportions of men and women owed money to student loans 


programs, to other sources and to both (Table 32). 


Table 32. University graduates who had repayable loans outstanding at 
graduation, by source of borrowing and sex, 1982 


eee ee eee 


Men Women Ota 


(percent of borrowers) 


Student loans programs pe 74 73 
Other sources 12 |W iliZ4 
Both! 16 14 15 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 


a 


lRefers to student loans program and other sources. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 


When total indebtedness is calculated, the data show that 37% of 
university borrowers owed less than $2,500 and two-thirds had debts of less 
than $5,000 (Chart 30). University borrowers were more likely to carry a 
heavier debt load than their college counterparts, not an unexpected finding 
considering the longer duration of most university programs: 14% of college 
borrowers owed more than $5,000 (Chart 29) compared to 35% of university 
graduates (Chart 30). 


ret OE 


Proportionately speaking, the patterns of indebtedness were quite similar 
for men and women: in both groups, approximately two-thirds owed less than 
$5,000 and about one-quarter owed between $5,000 and $9,999; however, 9% of 
men compared to 6% of women had debts in excess of $10,000 (see Appendix C for 


provincial data). 


Health science borrowers were the most likely to owe more than $10,000: 
19% of the borrowers in this field of study owed in excess of $10,000, over 
twice as high as the next highest fields, engineering (9%*) and the social 


sciences (8%). 


Chart 30 
Total indebtedness of university borrowers at graduation 
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Source: National Graduate Survey, June/July 1984. 
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CHAPTER 12 


MIGRATION OF GRADUATES 


The migration of trade/vocational, college and university graduates is an 
important policy issue for governments. The investment in education may be 
lost if, after earning their credentials, substantial numbers of graduates 
seek opportunities elsewhere. 

A number of students choose to attend an educational institution outside 
their own province, particularly in the Maritimes. After graduation, they may 
return to the province where they lived before enrolling, remain in the 
province where they studied, or move to another province where job 


opportunities are better. 


The National Graduates Survey did not ask graduates why they had moved. 
However, it does allow the measurement of the amount of interprovincial 
movement over two periods: from the time before enrolling to graduation (i.e., 
the period before graduation) and from graduation to June 1984 (i.e., the 
period after graduation). Migration before and after graduation can be 
combined to determine the extent of migration over the entire period from 


pre-enrollment to June 19841, 


lThe number of months or years between the time just before enrolling and 
graduation depends on the duration of the graduate's program. As 
trade/vocational programs are shorter than college programs, which are 
usually shorter than undergraduate programs, this factor should be taken into 
consideration when comparing mobility among qualification levels before 
graduation. 
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Interprovincial migration is measured by comparing the individual's 
province of residence during the 12 months before enrollment (province of 
residence), the province where he or she graduated in 1982 (province of study) 
and the province where the interview was conducted in June 1984 (province of 


interview).! 


Trade/vocational 


Taking Canada as a whole, very few trade/vocational graduates (2%) had 
moved from their province of residence to study in another province. Slightly 
more, 1,817 compared to 1,074, moved to another province after graduating 


(Table SBSeand Chart Bly. 


The findings for individual provinces reveal more variation of movement 
between provinces. Over one-quarter of graduates who lived in Alberta before 
enrolling moved to another province to go to school, and less than 15% of 
those Albertans who studied in another province returned after graduation. On 
the other hand, more trade/vocational graduates moved to Alberta after comple- 
ting their studies than to any other province. Newfoundland experienced the 


largest net loss -- 5% -- over the period between enrollment and June 1984, 


College 


College graduates were more mobile, both before and after attending 
school, than their trade/vocational counterparts (Table 33). Three percent 
left their province of residence to study in another province, while 5% moved 


after graduating (1,676 compared to 2,861). 


The province of residence during the 12 months before enrollment was 
determined in questions 25 and 26, while province of interview was identified 
in question 103 for trade/vocational graduates and question 111 for 
university and college graduates. The province of study was determined using 
information collected when the list of graduates was obtained from 
participating institutions. The province of residence in June/July 1984 was 
not ascertained directly, and the province of interview has to be used as a 
proxy for residence. 


wus 


Alberta, Ontario and Prince Edward Island were the only provinces that 
attracted more individuals than they lost before graduation. However, Alberta 
was the only one of the three to gain in the period after graduation; in 
Ontario, over one thousand of the graduates who had studied there left, while 
less than 400 entered from other provinces; in Prince Edward Island, 234 


Island-educated graduates left and 39 entered. 


During the period covered by the survey -- the 12 months before enrolling 
to June 1984 -- Alberta, at 10%, experienced the largest net influx. Quebec 
lost the greatest number -- 234 -- but they represented less than 2% of those 


whose province of residence before enrolling had been Quebec. 


University 


University graduates were more mobile than their trade/vocational and 
college counterparts, both before and after graduation (Table 33). Seven 
percent of them (7,112) had left their home province to study elsewhere; after 
graduating, 12% (11,498) crossed provincial borders. 


Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan were the only provinces that 
attracted more students before graduation than they lost. Over 3,000 
non-Ontario residents studied in Ontario, while less than 1,000 Ontario 
residents attended universities elsewhere. The reverse occurred in Quebec, 
where nearly 2,000 Quebec residents studied outside the province and about 500 


from other provinces enrolled in Quebec universities. 


After graduation, over 3,900 graduates from Ontario universities left the 
province, while less than 2,900 entered. Quebec lost nearly as many graduates 
as it gained from other provinces. Alberta saw nearly 800 graduates who had 


studied there leave, while nearly 2,500 from other provinces entered. 


Over the entire period, as with the college graduates, Alberta profited 
the most, gaining over 1,400 graduates during this time, an increase of 20%. 


Quebec suffered the largest net loss, at nearly 1,500 or 5%. 
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Table 335- Migration of graduates In the period between the 12 months before enrolling and June/July 1984, 
by province and educational level 


Before Migration between At Migratton When Inter- 
enrolling Just before enrolling graduation after viewed In 
and graduation graduation June/July 1984 
Graduates Residents Residents Graduates Graduates Graduates Graduates 
residing In leaving to of other graduating leaving entering Intervlewed 
province study In provinces’ from an province from other In June/ 
before other entering Institution after provinces July 1984 
Educational Level enrolling provinces to study In province graduating after 
graduation 
Trade/vocatlonal 
Nfld. 3,614 -- 89* 3,673 281 -— 55455 
PeEele 239 - - 245 19 26 252 
NeSe 3,790 78* 91* 3,803 250 15 3,688 
NeBe 1,827 -- -- 1,839 biel hee -- 1,797 
Que. 15,019 -- -- 15,016 -- - 14,972 
Ont. Wp Al ES: 205* 528. 17,295 396* 383* 17,283 
Mane 1,880 - 123 1,983 161 US 1,938 
Saske 50 85 48 ABZ 75: 155 | Adie 
Altae 1,451 396 59* Vals 70 576 1,620 
BeCe S25 -= 10x Vale 294 165* 7,284 
Territortes 97 -- -- -- -- -- 120 
Canada 53,963 1,074 1,074 53,963 1,817 VeSN7 53,963 
Col lege 
Nfld. 763 76 28 714 70 90 155 
PeEole 401 41 144 504 234 39 310 
NeSe 776 128 38 687 140 177 724 
NeBe 620 154 58 523 98 206 632 
Quee 14,466 265 _ 14,236 329 325 Va 252 
Onte 23,826 | Pass~ 616 24,319 1,004 385 23,700 
Mane 1,365 120 58 1305 106 177 pee! 
Saske WAvAal 250 61 1,028 160 285 15> 
Alta. Dp SiO, PANG 560 5,695 530 714 5,880 
B.C. 3,793 244 81* 3,629 194 384 3,820 
Territories 61* 61* ~ - - 79* 79* 
Canada 52,639 1,676 1,676 52,639 2,861 2,861 52,639 
University 
Nfld. 15657 199 55 1,493 174 316 1,635 
PeEole 411 202 39 247 80 198 366 
NeSe 3,965 331 884 AV ont T/ 1,504 624 3,638 
NeBe 2,319 517 461 2,263 815 636 2,084 
Que. 26,903 1,989 505* 25,419 1,943 1,960 PAS) th hs 
Ont. 38,302 983 3,090 40,408 3,948 2,851 39,311 
Mane 4,139 435 355 4,058 794 442 3,706 
Saske 3,465 365 385 3,485 782 496 3,198 
Altae DT AOF 1,040 764 6,832 783 2,487 85555 
BeCe 6,615 804 576 6,387 677 1,291 7,001 
Terr Itortes 247 247 - - - 199 199 
Canada 95,109 UA Until? 95,109 11,498 11,498 95,109 


Note: All 1982 graduates living outside Canada In June 1984 are excluded. In addition, 7,626 graduates are 
excluded from this table as they did not report thelr principal residence before enrolling, or Indicated 
their princtpal residence before enrolling was outside Canada, or did not have their province of Interview 
recorded. 


Source: Natlonal Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Chart 31 
sities ae movement of graduates (Net percentage change between 
the 12 months before enrolling and June 1984), by educational level 


Trade/Vocational 
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-—- Data not reliable enough to be released. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June / July 1984. 
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APPENDIX A 


GRADUATES' EXPERIENCES IN THE LABOUR MARKET, BY PROVINCE OF INTERVIEW 


OSes ae fa nc er Re Ti a ie ecco inline he 


Detailed information about trade/vocational, college and university 
graduates by province of interview is provided in this appendix. Data on such 
topics as labour force participation, graduates working full-time, 
unemployment rate, average number of months of unemployment, relationship of 
job to education, median annual earnings, and occupation and industry are all 
shown. Table A-l provides some additional information useful for interpreting 


the following tables. 


The province of interview refers to the province where the graduate was 
interviewed in June/July 1984; it is not necessarily the same as where they 


had studied or where they resided. 
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APPENDIX B 


ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATES TOWARD THEIR EDUCATION PROGRAM, 


BY PROVINCE OF STUDY 


Detailed information about college and university graduates' attitudes 
toward their education program, by the province in which they studied, is 
contained in this appendix. Data on “very important" reasons for enrolling in 
a particular program, and the graduates’ assessments of program content, are 


also provided. 
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APPENDIX C 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATES BORROWING TO FINANCE AN EDUCATION, 
BY PROVINCE OF STUDY 


The percentage of graduates who borrowed to finance their education, and 
the median amount they owed at graduation, to all sources, are presented by 
province in which they had studied and by sex. No data are presented for 
trade/vocational graduates as similar questions were not included in the 


trade/vocational questionnaire. 
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APPENDIX D 


NUMBER OF 1982 GRADUATES, BY FIELD OF STUDY AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


This appendix presents data on the fields of study taken by 1982 


graduates at the trade/vocational, college and university levels. 


ae 


Table D-1. Trade/vocational graduates, by field of study and sex 


Field of study Men Women Total! 

Arts 923 2,678 3,626 
Commercial and promotional arts -- ihe 2555 
Creative and design arts 182* 676 866 
Fine arts == et he 2512 


Graphic and audio-visual arts Pfs 164* 437 


Mass communications -- = ao 


Personal arts oS 13095 Wy Oz 
Business and commerce Byakow 14,099 17,646 
Management and administration 618 2,003 PaCoTtit 
Financlal management 259% 439 698 
Institution management =- 142* 174* 
Management and administration - business and. commerce 238* 1,334 noe 
Merchandising and sales 265% 25% 612 
Marketing oS = a 
Secretarial sclence 544 9,501 10,252 
Business machine operation SE 746 876 


Secretary - accounting, bookkeeping 281 1,796 Zyloz 
Secretary - general ae 4,933 21 Zz 
Secretary - legal a 416 416 


Secretary - medical ae Sys 348 
Service Industry technologies 1,759 aon 4,067 
Engineering and applied sciences 25),052 2,360 26,488 
Chemical technologies Se SS oa 
Computer science 786 459 1,274 


Electrical/electronic technologies Bin ey 390 3,619 
Engineering technologies 19,355 1,472 2208 
Engineering - architectural and construction UZ 293* 7,609 


Construction or building technology 930 =e 965 
Woodworking and carpentry 1,802 SS 1,930 


Welding technologles 4,112 ae 4,223 
Engineering - general 1,631 427 2,096 
Drafting 640 367 1,044 
Engineering - industrial 3,282 506 3,866 
Machinist 1,886 == 2,038 
Manufacturing technologies 666 Doe 1,015 
Engineering - mechanical WigZ2> 246* 7,629 


Auto technology (includes auto mechanics and auto body repair) 2,209 ss 25226 
Heavy equipment mechanics 2,101 cae pf 


General arts and sciences 209* oN 460 
Health sciences and related 362 Sree) 3,566 
Health related technologles -- 647 768 
Nursing 249* 2,506 2,791 


Humanities and related = = = 
Natural sciences and primary industries 2,191 5250 2,536 
Natural sclences 459 ae 5)2)3) 
Primary Industries 475 == 559 


Resource processing technologies 1,168 15s 1,343 


nes 


Table D-1. Trade/vocational g-aduates, by field of study and sex - concluded 


Fleld of study 


Social sciences and services 184* 
Education and counselling services == D2 164* 


Protection and correction services 

Recreation and sport -- 1A Hi 246* 

Social services = 383 418 
Unknown 212° 244* 536 
TOTAL 30,960 25,,8Di 55,784 
i a 


\totals include respondents with sex unreported. 


Note: The numbers shown In thls table represent the number of 1982 graduates still living In Canada In June/July 


1984. For this reason and others they do not agree with administrative counts of 


graduates shown In other 
Statistics Canada publications. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Table D-2. College graduates, by field of study and sex 


Field of study Men Women Total! 
Arts 1,654 2 4,444 
Commercial and promotional arts 139* 378 Dez 
Creative and design arts woe 628 813 
Fine arts 309 791 2! 
Graphic and audio-visual arts 600 454 1,074 
Mass communications 329 e254 580 
Personal arts -- 201% 214* 
Business and commerce 4,952 ile OZ Los Zl 
Management and administration ST AUSS 4,595 8,461 
Financial management 1,290 Zlioe 3,485 
Institution management 261 331 623 
Management and administration - business and commerce 1,694 Wei 3,678 
Merchandising and sales 856 899 plat 
Marketing 689 595 1,282 
Secretarial science oa 5,091 55259 


Secretary - general 
oS 545 579 


Secretary - legal 


Secretary - medical == 488 515 
S5 431 755 


Service Industry technologies 


BAU ADS MIRE BSNS LISS ae ea ee Res eee a 6 LE Rae ee er Te Poy SS 
Engineering and applied sciences NOR aT. AL Pai fs: 13,209 
370 245 624 


Chemical technologies 


Computer sclence LL AliZal 1,181 7A SoA) 
3,566 Ws 3,781 


Electrical/electronic technologies 
Engineering technologies Dev ll 592 5,997 
Engineering - architectural and construction 1,436 271 1,730 


Construction or building technology 243 aa 285 
p =2 ae 


Woodworking and carpentry 


Welding technologies 
Engineering - general 1,598 228 1,849 
Drafting 459 114* ewiy 
Engineering - Industrial 603 = 688 
Machinist Uiik= -- 218* 
Manufacturing technologies 125% -- 130* 
Engineering - mechanical 1,611 om 1,645 


Heavy equipment mechanics 149* - 


General arts and sciences 

Health sciences and related 1,058 8 ,696 9,855 
Health related technologies 687 2,654 3,370 
Nursing 370 6,027 6,470 

Humanities and related 150* 563 WA 


Natural sciences and primary Industries 2,149 848 3,038 
677 565 le Zo 


<Shate 


Table D-2. College graduates, by field of study and sex - concluded 


Field of study Men Women Total! 

a 

Social sciences and services 1,662 4,768 6,492 
Education and counselling services 270 1,841 2,139 
Protection and correction services 858 384 eZ Ol 
Recreation and sport 234 903 1,143 
Social services 248 pao W057 


Unknown 


TOTAL 22,466 30,929 54,081 
i nro Enea EEEESnSISEnS ESET 


\Totals Include respondents with sex unreported. 
Note: The numbers shown in thls table represent the number of 1982 graduates still living In Canada In June/July 
1984. For this reason and others they do not agree with administrative counts of graduates shown In other 


Statistics Canada publications. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Table D-3. Bachelor's graduates, by field of study and sex 


Field of study Men Women Total! 
Agriculture and biological sciences 2,526 2,761 5 , 346 
Agriculture 718 395* Wei2s 
Biology URE, Us 2,289 
Household science oe W352 776 
Commerce, management & business admin. 6yt77 4,166 11,009 
Education 4,304 10,853 15,364 
Elementary/secondary teacher training 2,050 8,080 10,716 
Non-teaching field 243* 581 832 
Physical education 1,394 1,452 2,938 
Engineering and applied science 6,589 742 7,417 
Chemical engineering 484 == 599 
Civil engineering i225 == 1,369 
Electrical engineering 1,031 == 1,090 
Mechanical engineering 1,406 aa pees) 
Fine and applied arts 944 2,059 3,027 
General arts and science -- 194* SE 
Health professions 1,977 4,395 6,479 
Dental studies and research 400* -- 527 
Medical studies and research 1,190 844 2,089 
Nursing == 1,987 2,063 
Pharmacy 205m 469 1S 
Rehabilitation medicine oS 726 763 
Humanities SAS 6,953 10,846 
English language and/or |iterature 787 1,852 2,706 
French language and/or literature UES 1,053 1,276 
History 1,081 1,142 2,230 
Mass media studies Including journalism 589 789 Une 
Mathematics and physical sclences 3,556 UAB 4,968 
Chemistry 388* 207* 601 
Computer sclence 1,340 425* 1,809 
Geology and related 458 191* 655 
Mathematics 967 490 1,461 
Physics 390* -- 428* 
Social sciences 9,266 10,793 20,308 
Economics 2,471 635 3,160 
Geography 1,084 646 1,749 
Law and jurisprudence 1,666 1,407 3,080 
Political science 1,291 927 2,245 
Psychology 1,182 3,166 4,440 
Social work and social welfare SOlm 1,087 1,414 
Soclology 688 15895 25596 
Unknown 566 665 WEN 
TOTAL 40,418 44,920 865551 


—____— nn 
nnn nnn 


‘Totals Include respondents with sex unreported. 
Note: The numbers shown In this table represent the number of 1982 graduates still Iiving In Canada In June/July 
1984. For this reason and others they do not agree with administrative counts of graduates shown In other 


Statistics Canada publications. 


Source: Natlonal Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Table D-4. Master's graduates, by field of study and sex 


a A A 


Field of study Men Women Total! 
a Eee 
Agriculture and blological sciences 343 222 570 
Agriculture by he -- 82 
Biology 167 103 272 
Household sclence aa -- 43* 
Commerce, management & business admin. 1,941 707 ZI OINZ. 
Education W526 1,399 2,759 
Elementary/secondary teacher training 336 449 UE 
Non-teaching field 870 825 Un 
Physical education 15© 55s 130 
Engineering and applied science 767 79 853 
Chemical engineering 719 Se 99 
Civil engineering 182 -- 201 
Electrical engineering 171 SS 72 
Mechanical engineering id = 80 
Fine and applied arts 74* 114 188 


General arts and science = ee aS 


Ce eee ee 


Health professions 310 379 703 
Dental studies and research — a ae 


a I cee at SIE tS SSSSSSSSSS 


Medical studies and research 183 119 309 
Nursing SS 83 90 
Pharmacy -- -- -- 
Rehabilitation medicine DS 91 106 
Humanities 607 930 1,560 
English language and/or literature 90 146 242 
French language and/or |iterature Bye 74* 116 
History 82 64* 150 
Mass media studies Including journalism == SS 48 
Mathematics and physical sciences 444 108 558 
Chemistry 5 -- 95 
Computer science 98 Se 129 
Geology and related 68* -- 86 
Mathematics 93 2S 117 
Physics 96 == 111 
Social sciences 1,214 982 222) 
Economics 244 104 350 
Geography 85 om 104 
Law and jurisprudence 78 aoe 93 
Political science 185 oe 265 
Psychology 191 280 478 
Social work and social welfare 118 246 364 
Sociolog 55% Sen aS 


Unknown 


TOTAL UAGeY2 4,928 VAS 


aaa 


'Totals include respondents with sex unreported. 


Note: The numbers shown In this table represent the number of 1982 graduates still living In Canada in June/July 
1984. For thls reason and others they do not agree with administrative counts of graduates shown In other 
Statistics Canada publications. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Table D-5.- Doctoral graduates, by field of study and sex 


Field of study Men Women Total! 
8 eee 
Agriculture and biological sciences 92 42 134 
Agriculture 11 =- 13 
Biology 39 24 63 
Household science SS - ss 
Commerce, management & business admin. Uz = 12 
Education 80 66. 148 
Elementary/secondary teacher training 19 13 33 
Non-teaching fleld 52 48 102 
Physical education 9 se 12 
Engineering and applied science 95 5 101 
Chemical engineering 22 aS 25) 
Civil engineering 14 SS 15 
Electrical engineering 24 = 24 
Mechanical engineering 14 = 14 
Fine and applied arts 5 SS 7 
General arts and science = = = 
Humanities 95 49 148 
English language and/or |iterature 19 8 29 
French language and/or |iterature 9 a 18 
History 12 ) ZS 
Mass media studies including journal ism - = = 
Health professions 69 27 96 
Dental studies and research -- - -- 
Medical studies and research 54 15 69 
Nursing = = = 
Pharmacy == it J) 
Rehabilitation medicine = = = 
Mathematics and physical sciences 2 17 140 
Chemistry Sy) 8 45 
Computer science 12 > 12 
Geology and related 18 = 18 
Mathematics 22 6 27 
Physics BY oa 333) 
Social sciences 136 79 222 
Economics 18 6 I: 
Geogr aphy 14 ae 18 
Law and jurisprudence - = - 
Political science 10 = 13 
Psychology 58 44 102 
Social work and social welfare -- = -- 
Soctology 17 10 28 
Unknown -- == 6 
TOTAL 709 289 1,015 


OVAL a 


SN ee eee ee aa arena EEE eyEeeeres nee sea el 


lTotals Include respondents with sex unreported. 
Note: The numbers shown In thls table represent the number of 1982 graduates still living In Canada In June/July 
1984. For this reason and others they do not agree with administrative counts of graduates shown In other 


Statistics Canada publications. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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APPENDIX E 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES IN THE LABOUR FORCE WHO WERE WORKING FULL-TIME 


The percentage of graduates in the labour force who were working 
full-time in June 1984, by field of study and by sex, are presented in this 
appendix. By comparing the number of graduates working full-time in June 1984 
with the number of graduates in the labour force, this percentage measures the 
success that graduates had in finding full-time jobs approximately two years 


after graduating. 
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Table E-1. Percentage of trade/vocational and college graduates in the labour force 
who were employed full-time, by field of study and sex, June 1984 


Trade/vocational Col lege 
Fleld of study 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
TOTAL 64 69 56 80 84 77 
Arts 61 71 57 69 76 66 
Commercial and promotional arts 78 83 Tikes 86 95 83 
Creative and design arts 40 Cre 29 74 76 1 
Fine arts 59 50m 65% 45 48 44 
Graphic and audio-visual arts 58 67 Aae 76 79 67 
Mass communications -- -- -- 78 82 13% 
Personal arts 71 90 70 67* -- 65m 
Business and commerce 59 68 56 82 84 81 
Management and administration 57 66 54 80 83 78 
Financial management 58 66 54 78 81 76 
Institution management == == = 85 89 81 
Merchandising and sales 54 69 40* 81 83 78 
Marketing -- -- -- 80 83 WD 
Secretarial science 61 76 60 85 94 85 
Business machine operations 66 69* 64 91 100 84 
Secretary - accounting, bookkeeping 61 80 Di alae oe == 
Secretary - general Sy) 93 56 83 == 83 
Secretary - legal 88 == 88 96 =o 96 
Secretary - medical 59% -- 63* 87 -- 86 
Service industry technologies 5) 67 44 85 89 82 
Engineering and applied sciences 68 68 60 83 84 82 
Chemical technologies == -- -- 90 91 89 
Computer science 77 82 68 84 85 83 
Electrical/electronic technologies Wz 7\ UY 84 84 88 
Engineering technologies 67 68 54 83 83 76 
Engineering - architectural and construction 62 62 54* 82 82 81 
Carpentry and woodworking 69 70 64* -- == == 
Construction or building technology 46 47 -- 85 84 SS 
Welding technologies 61 62 == 78 78 oS 
Engineering - general 58 61 50 78 80 67 
Drafting 51 59 41* 74 78 60* 
Engineering - industrial 77 78 66 93 92 93" 
Manu facturing Technologies 65 69 Dal 90 89 af 
Machinist 81 81 Sie 96 95 me 
Engineering - mechanical 69 70 40* 84 85 a 
Auto technology 67 67 -- 89 89 SS 
Heavy equipment mechanics 67 68 == 94 94 cana 
General arts and sciences 46* 66* -- -- -- -- 
Health sciences and related Dg 84 56 78 91 76 
Health related technologies 76 86* 74 79 88 76 
Nursing 54 83 51 77 95 76 
Humanities and related -- -- -- 70 Sis 67 
Natural sciences and primary industries 66 68 Dil 84 86 78 
Natural sciences VY 76 85* 84 89 79 
Primary industries (excluding agriculture) 54 58 == 87 88 85 


Resource processing technologies 67 70 =e 78 79 72 
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Table E-1. Percentage of trade/vocational and college graduates in the labour force who were employed 
full-time, by field of study and sex, June 1984 - conciuded 
a 


Trade/ vocational College 
Field of study a 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
a Se See 
Social sciences and services 57 aphe! 58 76 84 73 
Education and counselling services 69* = =- 74 83 72 
Protection and correction services aS os Se 78 84 65 
Recreation and sport 67 Se 64 77 82 76 
Social services 51 <= BZ 80 89 WL 
Unknown 64 70* 54* — —— as 


a 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 
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Table E-2. Percentage of university graduates In the labaur force who were employed full-time, 
by field of study, educational level and sex, June 1984 


Bachelor's Master's Doctorate Total unlversity 
Fleld of study 
Total Men Women 
percent 
TOTAL 79 85 88 80 83 aie 
Agriculture and blological sciences 74 80 91 ile: 19 69 
Agriculture 83 86 100 84 87 77 
Blology 68 75 92 70 74 64 
Household Sclence 65 81 -- 66 5a 65 
Business, management and commerce 88 91 100 89 91 85 
Education 76 88 94 78 85 74 
Elementary/secondary teacher training 76 90 90 Wy 83 75 
Non-teaching fleld 65 88 95 81 91 72 
Physical education 77 82 91 77 80 76 
Engineering and applied science 88 88 96 88 88 89 
Chemical engineering 84 87 100 85 85 79* 
Civil engineering 85 89 92 85 84 95 
Electrical engineering 93 92 100 93 92 100* 
Mechanical engineering 91 88 100 91 91 92 
Fine and applied arts 66 56 57 66 63 66 
General arts and science 84 -- -- 84 79* 84 
Health professions 89 89 78 89 91 89 
Dental studies and research 95 only - 95 98 85 
Medical studies and research 88 83 82 87 88 85 
Nursing 88 94 SS 88 SS 89 
Pharmacy 90 == cS 90 95 88 
RehabIlitation medicine 92 88 SS 91 95* 92 
Humanities 73 15 Wy US 74 We 
English language and/or |iterature 70 58 70 69 67 vit 
French language and/or |Iterature 68 73 89 69 77 67 
History 70 71 91 70 70 70 
Mass media studies Including Journalism 81 81 -- 81 81 82 
Mathematics and physical sclences 84 82 88 84 83 85 
Computer science 91 91 100 91 90 94 
Chemistry 72 77 89 74 77 Ole 
Geology and related 82 83 83 82 80 86 
Mathematics 82 72 68 81 80 83 
Physics 71 80 94 74 Uy -- 
Social sciences 75 80 91 76 76 75 
Economics 77 81 88 78 Ue 87 
Geogr aphy ub 83 100 76 80 67 
Law and Jurisprudence 84 80 -- 84 85 82 
Political sclence 69 86 92 71 71 70 
Psychology 69 64 92 69 66 71 
Social work and social welfare 80 94 =- 83 90 81 
Soclology 74 78 82 74 74 74 
Unknown 78 93 -- 79 95 64 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984 
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APPENDIX F 


GRADUATES IN FULL-TIME JOBS REQUIRING LESS THAN THEIR LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


Graduates holding full-time jobs requiring less than their level of 
education, as a percentage of all graduates working full-time in June 1984, 
are presented in this appendix. The data for graduates who are overqualified 


for their jobs are shown by field of study. 
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Table F-1- College graduates in full-time jobs requiring less than a college diploma or certificate, by field of 
study and sex, June 1984 


Field of study Men Women Total 


(Percent of all graduates working full-time) 


Arts 58 5| 54 
Commercial and promotional arts 68* 50m 55 
Creative and design arts boa 42 46 
Fine arts 76 68 7\ 
Graphic and audio-visual arts 54 48* 52 
Mass Communications Bilas LS 48 
Personal Arts -- 54* 54* 

Business and commerce 54 48 49 
Management and administration 53 49 5 | 

Financial management 42 42 42 
Institution management bom 60* 60 
Manage. and admin. - business & comm. 6| 56 59 
Merchandising and sales 57 48 DZ 
Marketing 5S 44 49 
Secretarial science -- 46 46 
Secretary - general ai 52 5| 
Secretary - legal = 24 25 
Secretary - medical - 30* 29* 
Service industry technologies 46 55 5| 

Engineering technologies and appli ied sciences BS 3\ Sy 
Chemical technologies -- -- 255 
Computer science 2h 28 25 
Electrical/electronic technologies 25 aS 26 
Engineering technologies 41 55 40 

Engineering - arche and construction 55 Se 33 
Engineering - general 5D cal BD 
Engineering - Industrial 50 aa 47 
Engineering - mechanical 50 SS 50 

General arts and science = = = 

Health sciences 13% 5 6 ae: 
Health related technologies oS 10* 10 
Nursing oS 5S 5m 

Humanities Se 40 42 

Natural sciences and primary industries 45 42 44 
Natural sclences 62 40* 52 
Primary Industries 44 =~ 44 
Resource processing technologies 50g -- 29* 

Social sciences and services 40 28 3 
Education and counselling services ae 17 19 
Protection and correction services 47 68 52 
Recreation and sport 44* 39 40 
Social services ae 25 25 

TOTAL 40 31 35 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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Table F-2- University graduates(!) In full-time jobs requiring less than a university degree, diploma or 
certificate, by fleld of study, educational level and sex, June 1984 


i 


Bachelor's Master's 
Fleld of study 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 


———E————————E—————————E————— el 


(Percent of all graduates working full-time) 


Elementary/secondary Teacher tralning 


Chemical engineer |g 


SPINS 0 i ne 
Dt Sea EE ee ee ae 
Household science -- 40* 4\|* os = < 
Education 23, 20 22 iss ile 13 
Elementary/secondary teacher training 18* 19 19 == = = 
op onl CO EE ———————————————— 
Physical education EB 
Engineering and applied sclences IG 
Chemical engineering -- -- -- == = == 
BiviisenQinceninugs 8 
Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Fine and applied arts IG 
General arts and science 
fealin professions © fo 
Dental studies and research 
Medical studles and research 
it, i a ee ee 
Phammecy nn 
Rehabilitation medicine 
Humanities 46 45 45 20* 15 17 
English language and/or literature AI 
History 58 55 56 a -- -- 
Mass media studies including journalism 55% AOR OO 
Mathematics and physical sclences 25 
Cioaieiry ea 
Computer science 
Geology and related 
Mathematics -- -- 23* = = =e 
Physics -- -- -- -- == — 
Social sciences 40 42 4\ ils eke 12 
Economics 47 Sieg 45 -- - -- 
Geogr aphy 55 47* 53 -- -- == 
Law and jurisprudence -- -- << - - - 
Political science 61 48* 56 =< == = 
Psychology 46* 42 42 SS = aS 
Social work and social welfare -- 335% 34 -- -- -- 
Soclology 50* 61 58 == — == 
TOTAL 28 30 2, 12 12 12 


‘Three percent of doctoral degree recipients were In Jobs not requiring a university degree. The numbers by 
field of study were too small to be shown. 


Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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APPENDIX G 


PROFILE OF THE 1982 GRADUATES, BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


A profile of the 1982 graduates is given in this appendix. Characteristics 
such as age, marital status, presence of dependent children and mother tongue are 


presented. 
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Table G-l. Characteristics of graduates by educational level 


oo ee 


Trade/ College Bachelor's Master's Doctorate 
vocational 
—— ee ee ee 
NUMBER OF GRADUATES I, 1 OF 54,081 60,550 Pe bes F085 
AGE IN 1982 (percent) 
Less than 18 1* SS == -- - 
18-21 34 54 5 -- 2 
22-24 Ze 29 Sy 10 l 
25-29 17 10 21 4] 24 
30-34 10 4 7 24 38 
35-39 7 2 4 14 20 
40+ 9 2 5 ile: ike. 
Lota 100 100 100 100 100 
Median age 23 ZL 24 29 32 
MARITAL STATUS, JUNE 1984 (percent) 
Men 
Single 62 Us 65 33 Dal 
Married 34 26 34 63 WS 
Widowed, separated 
or divorced 4 1* 1 4 3: 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
Women 
Single 46 66 57 39 36 
Married 42 31 38 Sy De 
Widowed, separated 
or divorced 13 3 5) 9 en 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
Total 
Single Do 69 61 35 2 
Married 38 29 36 59 68 
Widowed, separated 
or divorced 8 2. 3 6 I 
tevez 100 100 100 100 100 
PERCENT OF GRADUATES (percent) 
WLTH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN, JUNE 1984 
Men 25 10 13 42 De 
Women 39 12 18 shit 38 
Total Bi Wet 16 By, 48 
MOTHER TONGUE (percent ) 
Quebec 
English 5 5 18 15 = 
French 89 93 74 77 84 
Other 6 2 8 9 Ls 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
Rest of Canada 
English 83 85 83 80 67 
French 7 5 6 6 7 
Other 1G: 9 1 14 | 
Togat 100 100 100 100 100 
Total Canada 
English 61 64 66 62 56 
French 29 29 24 26 20 
Other 10 8 al ifs) 25 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 


Note: Percents may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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APPENDIX H 


METHODOLOGY 


The National Graduates Survey was conducted by telephone in June and July 
1984 among students who had graduated from university, college, and 
trade/vocational educational programs in 1982. The major purpose of the 
survey was to monitor the experiences of the graduates as they made the 
transition from school to work. The survey was jointly sponsored by the 


Department of the Secretary of State and Employment and Immigration Canada. 


A "graduate" was defined as someone who had received, or who was eligible 
to receive, a degree, diploma or certificate from a recognized university, 
college, trade/vocational school or similar educational institution in 
calendar year 1982. In accordance with this definition, as complete a list as 
possible of all 1982 graduates was made using lists provided by individual 
universities, colleges and trade/vocational institutions and by provincial 
Ministries of Education. The list of institutions included universities, 
colleges, CEGEPs, schools of nursing, bible colleges, and trade or vocational 
schools (including colleges and secondary schools that provide trade or 


vocational training). 


Students completing a university transfer program (e.g. CEGEP in Québec) 
were not included in the survey. Nor were graduates from military schools 
surveyed. Graduates of basic training for skill development, job-readiness 


training, and language training were also excluded. 


Trade/vocational programs were defined as programs which prepared the 
trainee for an occupation requiring manipulative skills and the performance of 
well-defined, more or less routine procedures. These programs do not usually 
make secondary school completion a prerequisite and usually last less than one 
academic year. Only programs lasting at least three months were included in 


the survey. 
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Although the survey intended to cover graduates from every institution in 
Canada offering university, career/technical or trade/vocational programs, 
several institutions were too late providing information to be included in the 
survey, while others provided incomplete lists of graduates. Graduates from 
the following institutions or school boards are not represented in the 
National Graduates Survey (province and number of graduates according to 


administrative records are shown in brackets): 


Trade/vocational 
Commission scolaire Kativik (Que - 101) 
Commission scolaire Chapais-Chibougamau (Que - 144) 


College 
Miss A.J. MacMaster School of Nursing (N.B. - 54) 
Princess Margaret Hospital School of Radiology (Ont. - 4) 
Toronto Institute of Medical Technology (Ont. - 232) 
Brandon General Hospital (Man. - 45) 
Red Deer College (Alta. - 341) 
Misericordia Hospital (Alta. - 92) 
Fairview College (Alta. - 57) 
A. Maxwell Evans Clinic (B.C. - 1) 


University 
Laurentian University (Ont. - 1,230) 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College (Man. - 38) 
Canadian Nazarene College (Man. - 12) 
University of Winnipeg (Man. —- 744) 
Canadian Bible College (Sask. - 62) 
Canadian Union College (Alta. - 33) 
Newman Theological College (Alta. - 30) 
University of Lethbridge (Alta. - 360) 
Athabasca University (Alta. - 15) 
Northwest Baptist Theological College (B.C. - 5) 


In addition to those institutions which are not represented in the 


survey,the following institutions are only partially represented: 


College 
Grand Prairie Regional College (Alta.) - supplied primarily 1982 
enrolments instead of 1982 graduates. The few 1982 students in the 
sample who were also 1982 graduates were retained in the survey. 
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University 

All Quebec universities - Approximately 13,000 diplomas and certificates 
from all universities in Quebec were excluded as the sample frame 
tapes from Quebec made no distinction between undergraduate and 
graduate. For other provinces, undergraduate diplomas and 
certificates were combined with bachelor's and first professional 
degrees, while graduate diplomas and certificates were combined 
with master's degrees. 

University of Guelph (Ont.) - Did not supply a list of master's or 
doctoral graduates or graduate diplomas and certificates. 

Queen's University (Ont.) - Supplied a list of 1982 students instead of 
1982 graduates. The few 1982 students in the sample who were also 
1982 graduates were retained in the survey. 

Simon Fraser University (B.C.) - Did not supply a list of master's or 
doctoral graduates or undergraduate diplomas or certificates. 


A total of 218,650 graduates were included in the sample frame. A sample 
of 49,150 was then drawn from graduates in the sample frame. When traced some 
of the graduates in the sample were found to be living outside Canada. These 
graduates were not queried. Of the 49,150 graduates in the sample, usable 
responses were received from 35,717. These responses excluded those graduates 
living outside Canada in June/July 1984. Table H-1 lists the total number of 
graduates, sample sizes, and the unweighted and weighted number of usable 


responses by province. 


The sample drawn from the sample frame was stratified by province, level 
of qualification and field of study. As each stratum varied considerably in 
size, different percentages of graduates in each stratum were sampled to 
ensure statistically reliable results for each stratum. Since this survey was 
based upon a sample of graduates, each responding graduate represented a 
number of other graduates not included in the sample. For example, in a 
stratum where one in every four graduates was sampled (ise. 0.25 sampling 
fraction), each respondent would be given an initial weight of four to 
indicate that his/her response represents that of four graduates in the 
population. Adjustments to this initial weight are made to account for 


non-response. The 209,337 weighted usable responses represent the number of 
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Table H-l. Total graduates, se sizes and usable responses, by province 
and educational leve 
Educational level/ Total Sample Usable Weighted 
province of study graduates! size responses@ usable 3 
responses 
Trade/vocational 
Canada 56,796 12,766 8,695 55,784 
Newfoundland a Oly Py 136 851 fey be 
Prince Edward Island 2os 253 196 252 
Nova Scotia a929 1 116 922 3,970 
New Brunswick 1,949 a2. 278 toe 
Quebec 15,584 257 64 L776 1538s 
Ontario 18,726 22929 1,656 Loire 
Manitoba 2,048 944 734 2,009 
Saskatchewan |e te | 848 689 | Fess i fo 
Alberta 1vi53 747 408 obs 
British Columbia 7,666 L,oo2 1,356 7,574 
Yukon/Northwest Territories 70 70 29 70 
College 
Canada 54,929 13,898 11,048 54,081 
Newfoundland 744 744 575 JH 
Prince Edward Island 535 535 480 524 
Nova Scotia 737 oe 630 713 
New Brunswick 562 507 424 541 
Quebec 14, 384 2,566 2,247 14,327 
Ontario 25,79} 4,669 oe 25,228 
Manitoba 15500 884 705 » 343 
Saskatchewan 1,058 758 633 1,048 
Alberta 5,926 ees Toul LL Or7 5000 
British Columbia 3,842 b, 137 826 35709 
Yukon/Northwest Territories = ee _ = 
University 
Canada 106,925 22,486 15,974 99,472 
Newfoundland e653 941 Hae 15542 
Prince Edward Island 274 274 239 263 
Nova Scotia Se ae Nl 1,653 1,209 4,720 
New Brunswick Zeno 1,194 978 VANS Ps 
Quebec 275330 BS78S 2,934 2ogT LT 
Ontario 46,526 7,743 4,819 42,574 
Manitoba 4,626 eS TT 1,028 4,282 
Saskatchewan 3,860 1,411 ee as Sees 
Alberta 7,526 1,948 1,458 72153 
British Columbia 7,346 2,023 1,469 6,857 
Yukon/Northwest Territories = - - - 
Total of all educational 
levels — Canada 218,650 49,150 35,717 209, 337 


The “total graduates" are as reported by institutions to Statistics Canada 
in response to requests for detailed lists that include the name, address, 
telephone number, field of study, and level of qualification of each 


Pace 


without detail) provided regularly to Statistics Canada, and published in a 
The differences arise for 
a number of reasons, chief among them that many institutions do not keep 

files of graduates with all the detail needed for the survey. 


number of regular Statistics Canada publications. 


Qe 


questionnaire. 
the graduate. 


questioned and are excluded from the usable resposes. 


Usable responses” means at least partial response by the graduate to the 
The main factor for loss from sample was inability to trace 
Graduates outside Canada during survey time were not 


The counts differ (and are generally lower) than the total numbers 


3The number of “weighted usable responses" differs from the “total graduates” 
as the former excludes all graduates living outside of Canada in 


June/July 1984, 


Source: 


National Graduates Survey, June/July 1984. 
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1982 graduates living in Canada in June/July 1984, and is the group of 


graduates upon which all tabulations in this publication are based. 


As different percentages of each stratum were sampled (e.g. 100% of 
Newfoundland college graduates were sampled compared with 18% of Québec 
college graduates), the weighting procedure using the inverse of the sampling 
fraction corrected for non-response as a weight ensures that the weighted 
sample is representative of the population. The unweighted sample is not 
representative of the population because of the unequal sampling fractions 


across strata. 


The weighted number of usable responses differs from administrative 
counts available in other Statistics Canada publications. The National 
Graduates Survey counts are generally lower because some institutions were 
unable to provide complete lists of their graduates with names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. In addition, the National Graduates Survey did not 
question graduates living outside Canada in June 1984. The administrative 
counts provided by the institutions themselves included all graduates, 


regardless of where they lived. 


The estimates derived from this survey are based on a sample of 
graduates. Somewhat different meculte would have been obtained if a complete 
census had been taken using the same questionnaires, interviewers, 
supervisors, processing methods, etc. The difference between the estimates 
derived from the sample and those derived from a census taken under similar 


conditions is called the sampling error. 


In general, the value of the sampling error is unknown, but it is 
possible to estimate its probable size using sample data. The sampling 
variance gives us an indication of the size of the sampling error. The size 
of the sampling error is often reported using the standard deviation (the 


square root of the sampling variance) or the coefficient of variation (CV). 


The coefficient of variation is the ratio of the standard deviation to 


the mean. Generally speaking, it means that two times out of three, the error 


= str — 


in the estimates will be less than or equal to the value of the CV. For 
example if the CV is .10, (or 10%), then the standard deviation is 102 of the 
mean value of the estimate. Thus, if the estimate falls within one standard 
deviation of the true mean value (which it does two times out of three), then 
the error will be 10% or less, i.e. there is a 6/74 chance that the error will 


bem loAztor sess’. 


Derivation of standard deviations for each of the estimates which could 
be generated from many surveys would be costly. Therefore, crude measures of 
sampling variability have been developed. These measures are produced by 
applying an estimated design effect to the variance estimate calculated with 
the assumption of simple random sampling. This method has been used to find 
crude estimates of the CVs of the data in this report. Data with CVs greater 
than 25% are not reported and are replaced by two dashes in tables and charts 
(--). Those with CVs between 16.6% and 25% are reported, but are identified 
with a single asterisk (*). Estimates with CVs of less than 16.6% are 


unmarked. 


Particular care should be exercised when interpreting figures that are 
based on a relatively small number of cases or on small differences between 


data. 


More information about the National Graduates Survey can be found in the 
documentation accompanying the release of the microdata tape. ALi 
information is available from the Postsecondary Education Section, Education, 


Culture and Tourism Division of Statistics Canada. 
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APPENDIX I TRADE/VOCATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


a aly Statistics Canada _—_ Statistique Canada 


Special Surveys Division 


Form NGS — 02 
CONFIDENTIAL when completed 
NATIONAL GRADUATES SURVEY 
: Authority — Statistics Act, Statutes of 
Trade and Vocational Programs Canada, 1970-71 -72, Chapter 15. 
a 


Interviewer’s number Interviewer’s name Senior interviewer 


1. Record of calls/trace 


Finish Telephone 
Time Result Number 


pabeesldl i 
Alpen haaae 
Cette 


ele Total number of calls 2. Length of interview: i aa minutes. 
8-5400—111.1: 5-3-84 TB/CT—REG. B102555 1 


Canada 


L520 


3. Final Status of Questionnaire 


Contacted and completed interview .............-. te) 
Contacted and partial interview................-. 02© 
Contacted(butirefUsedite aaetich. a. as5 21. eee 03 ©) 
Already contacted (duplicate)..............-.00. 04 CE 
Absent for duration of survey ............-+..--- 1@) 
Unilisteclimumberiacmarneac ce eneiernti tea seat eee eee 06 CE 
Nocaniswerr te csscio ny cus pagedeie pirenn seein heat eames mre ee Ps 07O 
Ganitibe reached’ by phonelpaerusr renee eee 08 CQ 
Wnablesto, tracOas. ivan eee tee wate cake ones ee eae 09 CE 
Tae cimetel Tait. cn cacnssectsunosoasce 10E 
Novlongem livingriniGanaG amen arate eer eters ral 112 
Othetescenegrn feet voce eet ere ew tone ede 12E© 


A. INTRODUCTION 


. HELLO, I'M... fvourname) ... FROM STATISTICS CANADA. 
WE'RE DOING A SURVEY OF THOSE WHO COMPLETED A 
VOCATIONAL OR TECHNICAL PROGRAM IN 1982. THE 
SURVEY WILL GIVE EDUCATIONAL PLANNERS INFOR- 
MATION ON HOW WELL PEOPLE COMPLETING THESE 
PROGRAMS SUCCEED IN GETTING JOBS. I’D LIKE TO 
ASK YOU A FEW QUESTIONS. YOUR ANSWERS WILL BE 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND WILL BE USED ONLY 
FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES. 


. FIRST 1‘D LIKE TO ENSURE THAT OUR INFORMATION IS 
CORRECT. DID YOU OBTAIN A VOCATIONAL OR TECH- 
NICAL CERTIFICATE OR DIPLOMA IN 1982? 


Yes 1@ Go to 7 No 7O 


. DID YOU COMPLETE THE REQUIREMENTS FOR A VOCA- 
TIONAL OR TECHNICAL PROGRAM IN 1982? BY “COM- 
PLETE THE REQUIREMENTS” | MEAN, FOR EXAMPLE, 
WRITE THE LAST EXAM, OR SUBMIT THE LAST PAPER, 
REPORT OR PROJECT. 


End interview 


7. WHAT WAS THE MAJOR SPECIALIZATION OF THE VO- 
CATIONAL OR TECHNICAL PROGRAM YOU COMPLETED 
IN 1982? FOR EXAMPLE, CARPENTRY, HAIRDRESSING, 
AUTO REPAIR MECHANIC. 

(If respondent completed more than one vocational program 
in 1982, ask about the /ast one that lasted 3 months or more) 


ESET SET ae 
LTTE TST SS ra 


B. DURING POSTSECONDARY STUDIES 


8. IN WHAT MONTH DID YOU COMPLETE THE (Specialization 
in 7) PROGRAM? BY ‘‘COMPLETE” | MEAN, FOR EXAM- 
PLE, WRITE THE LAST EXAM, OR SUBMIT THE LAST 
PAPER, REPORT OR PROJECT. (Enter month and check year) 


a a 


month 


1981 'O 1982 27O 


Don’t know * O 


9. WHAT WAS THE NORMAL LENGTH OF THE (Specialization 
in 7) PROGRAM? (Check unit used by respondent and enter 


amount) 

oneal 
months: Ze) pai 
‘Grolna) 


10. WHO PAID THE FEES FOR THE (Specialization in 7) PRO- 
GRAM? WAS IT EMPLOYMENT AND IMMIGRATION 
CANADA, THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT, YOU OR 
SOMEBODY ELSE? 


weeks: 


years: 


(Check all mentioned) 

Employment and Immigration, Canada Manpower .... WE) 
REOVINClal:goVennnnentrcua ta k a ene ee ea cee) 
Respondent: s2-1 vn crosman Le ce ee et 3) 
Somebody else sea 5.) tees cl ee ine Pan Sate i ®) 
Other SDeci iV) 0-. see sectaa eeia oy ye ee ee eC) 
Don't: KnoWsessrit Serres Pe oe Tee eee 8) 
NOfCGS. ote sieges camer tee ened ut co rete, ec ee i) 
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11. DURING THE LAST THREE MONTHS YOU WERE IN THE 
(Specialization in 7) PROGRAM, DID YOU STUDY FULL- 
TIME OR PART-TIME? 


Full-time 


Part-time 


12. DURING THOSE THREE MONTHS, DID YOU WORK 
JOB OR BUSINESS? 


Yes od @) No +6) 


ATA 


|— 


APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
REGISTERED AT THE TIME? 


Yes°O No &O 


14. BEFORE YOU STARTED THE (Specialization in 7) 


TION YOU HAD COMPLETED? (Do not read list. 
one only) 


School: 


Elementary 


Some secondary 


Completed secondary/technical high school 


College: 


Some college/CEGEP 


Completed college/CEGEP D.E.C./ technical institute . . 
University: 

Some university (incl. university transfer in Alta. & B.C.) 
University certificate or diploma (below graduate level) 
University certificate or diploma (graduate level). ..... 
Babngene tC) yoy iat wee se ac ere i: 
Degree in law, medicine or theology (e.g. EBs |D:DiS:, 
BEV AIMS) cee Sie ans Gey voce an ae ie eh enn ae 


Masters degree (e.g. M.A., M.Sc., M.Ed., M.B.A., CLCe) 


Earned doctorate (e.g. Ph.D., D.Sc., etc.)........-..- 


Other (Specify) 


= 


Bachelors degree (e.g. B.A., B.Sc., B.Ed., B.Comm,, 5 


PRO- 


GRAM, WHAT WAS THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCA- 


Mark 


010) 
02C) 
03C) 


040) 


05() 


Te) 
070) 


— | 
ani 


13. WAS THE (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM PART OF AN 
IN WHICH YOU WERE 


— 


15. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE TIME BEFORE YOU 


16. WHAT WAS THE TOTAL NUMBER OF YEARS OF FULL- 


17. 


C. WORK AND OTHER EXPERIENCES BEFORE 
POSTSECONDARY STUDIES. 


fs 


STARTED THE (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM. BEFORE 
YOU STARTED THE PROGRAM, DID YOU EVER WORK 
FULL-TIME? BY FULL-TIME | MEAN USUALLY WORKED 
30 OR MORE HOURS A WEEK. 


Yes 'O No Z@) 


Go to 22 


= 


TIME WORK EXPERIENCE YOU HAD BEFORE START- 
ING THE (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM? PLEASE ADD UP 
ALL THE TIME YOU WORKED FULL-TIME, EXCEPT FOR 
SUMMER JOBS HELD WHILE YOU WERE A STUDENT. 


[ess tham G:monthSie es sue] «se 1© Go to 22 
6 months — less than 1 year..... 4) 
|) =[ESSTRINSINENS con aoc 808 @) 
Si less'thanoveats =] «5 2. 4©) ] 
Bisless- tame WieatSs ec eile 2) 
Go to 18 
TASCAVSOIO MONG Gat eae siete te tons &©) 
DOnkEKMOW ieee ee une ae aC) J 


— 


DID ANY OF THIS FULL-TIME WORK BEFORE YOU 
STARTED THE (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM LAST FOR 
A PERIOD OF SIX CONSECUTIVE MONTHS OR MORE? 


Yes 'O No2O Go to 22 
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18. IN WHAT YEAR DID YOU LAST WORK AT A JOB THAT 
LASTED SIX MONTHS OR MORE? (Enter year or check if | 22, DURING THE 12 MONTHS BEFORE YOU STARTED THE 
still working) (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM, WHAT WAS YOUR MAJOR 


ACTIVITY?) FOR EXAMPLE, WORKING, GOING TO 
Rees Or: Still working at it 19 SCHOOL, LOOKING FOR WORK, HOUSEHOLD RESPON- 
SIBILITIES. (Check one only) 
Never2O Go to 22 


Wt (tig itis saps cee rome @) Go to 24 


Goingstorschoo sea en ne 20 


19. FOR WHOM DID YOU WORK AT THAT JOB? (Probe with 
name of business, government department oragency, or person) 


Eookingifomwotlcres nea a 3O 
Don’t know 'O Or: 


Household responsibilities. ..... 4©@ Go to 24 


pelea ea alti in pnp sy] oo ke i 


20. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY OR SERVICE WAS 
THIS? (Probe with: paper-box manufacturing, retail shoe store, 
municipal government) 


23. INWHAT KIND OF SCHOOL WAS THAT? 


Boers 10 on light: schools. cs: aecay oltern ate Cnt) eee ic ae 1®© 
Beeee [| | | Wey ine [ ea Vocationalischool//imst tlite mem -ien-aresien a inane -©) 
Coe eee College, CEGERD 15 Ss 69 ih). on ah. 5 nee ere 1) 
BO SJERRRa Uni vensity. aaa oe: Paraie ee ene, Ae oe ee Ae) 

OR eli 25 ie eee Oe yah sats e ath @ 5 rte Ronee Cee ee EO 


21. WHAT KIND OF WORK WERE YOU DOING? (Probe with: 
shoe salesperson, elementary school teacher, invoice clerk) 
(Describe major activity, using at least two words) 


Don’t know 1O Or: 


ea aS 
sa | 
BSEUHSBESE 
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. DURING THE 12 MONTHS BEFORE YOU STARTED THE 
(Specialization in 7) PROGRAM, WERE YOU WITHOUT 
WORK FOR A PERIOD OF FOUR MONTHS OR MORE, 
AND LOOKING FOR WORK? 


Yes 1G) No 2O Don’t know 3O 


25. DURING THE 12 MONTHS BEFORE YOU STARTED, WAS 
YOUR PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE 
institution from line B of label)? 


IN (Read province of 


Yes 'O Goto 28 No 7O 


26. IN WHAT PROVINCE WAS IT? 


Nfld. %O Man. 22.) 
PE 20 Sask. eo 
NS. Ca Alta. te) 
N.B. “© B.C. te) 
Québec oe) Yukon or N.W.T. s®) 
Ontario °%O Outside Canada '7O 


27. DID YOU MOVE FROM THAT PROVINCE (COUNTRY) 
SPECIFICALLY TO ENROLL IN THE (Specialization in 7) 
PROGRAM, OR FOR SOME OTHER REASON? 


Enroll 'O 


Some other reason < O 


Did not move 70) 


33. DURING THE LAST WEEK OF JANUARY 1983, DID YOU 


N33 ee 


D. LAST WEEK OF JANUARY 1983 


al 


28. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCE 
SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Specialization in 7) PRO- 
GRAM. FIRST SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE LAST WEEK 
OF JANUARY 1983, THAT IS, ABOUT A YEAR AND A 
HALF AGO. DURING THAT WEEK, WERE YOU ENROLLED 
IN AN EDUCATIONAL OR TRAINING INSTITUTION? 


| Yes 10 
ee 


29. WERE YOU ENROLLED AS A FULL-TIME OR AS A 
PART-TIME STUDENT? 


No 20_ Go to 30 


Full-time ?O Part-time *O 


30. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU DO ANY WORK AT A 
JOB OR A BUSINESS? 


Yes °O Goto 32 No °O 


31. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU HAVE A JOB OR BUSI- 
NESS AT WHICH YOU DID NOT WORK? 


Yes 7O No 8©_ Go to 33 


==. | 


32.WAS THAT A FULL-TIME JOB, THAT IS, USUALLY 
30 OR MORE HOURS A WEEK? 


Yes 1Q Goto 36 No 20) 


HAVE A FULL TIME JOB TO START AT A DEFINITE 
DATE IN THE FUTURE? 


Yes 30 Goto 36 No *O 


34. WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB DURING THE LAST | 
WEEK OF JANUARY 1983? 


Yes °O No °O_ Goto 36 


. WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A FULL-TIME JOB? 


Yes 70 No EO) 
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E. LAST WEEK OF OCTOBER 1983 F. SINCE COMPLETING POSTSECONDARY STUDIES 


36. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE LAST WEEK OF 44. INTERVIEWER CHECK-ITEM: 

OCTOBER 1983. DURING THAT WEEK, WERE YOU EN- /f respondent was looking for a job in January (“Yes” in 34) 
ROLLED IN AN EDUCATIONAL OR TRAINING INSTI- or in October (“Yes” in 42), 

TUTION? 


Yes 'O 


Check 1@ Go to 47 


2 
No 2© Go to 38 Otherwise 2O Go to 45 


45. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ENTIRE TWO YEARS 
OR SO SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Specialization in 7) 
PROGRAM. AT ANY TIME SINCE THEN, WERE YOU EVER 
WITHOUT A JOB AND LOOKING FOR ONE? 


37. WERE YOU ENROLLED AS A FULL-TIME OR AS A PART- 
TIME STUDENT? 


Full-time ?O Part-time *O 
Yes 1O No2O Go to 50 
. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU DO ANY WORK AT A 46. HOW LONG IN TOTAL WERE YOU WITHOUT A JOB AND 
JOB OR BUSINESS? LOOKING FOR ONE? (Check units and enter amounts or 


check “don’t know”) 


7 weeks 'O ae 


months ZC) eae 
39. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU HAVE A JOB OR BUSI- 
NESS AT WHICH YOU DID NOT WORK? Or: don’t know 2 


Yes 7O No 8O Go to 41 


47. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ENTIRE TWO YEARS 
OR SO SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Specialization in 7) 
PROGRAM. HOW LONG IN TOTAL WERE YOU WITHOUT 


OR MORE HOURS A WEEK? ; units and enter amounts or check “don’t know”) 


Yes °O Go to 40 No ®O 


Go to 48 


Yes 'O Go to 44 No?O weeks 1O Bile 
months 2© [eclral 
41. DURING THE LAST WEEK OF OCTOBER 1983, DID YOU 


e 7 3 
HAVE A FULL-TIME JOB TO START AT A DEFINITE Or: don’t know °C 
DATE IN THE FUTURE? — 


L Yeieu © sae No4O 48. DURING ANY OF THIS TIME WHEN YOU WERE LOOK- 


ING FOR A JOB, WERE YOU A FULL-TIME STUDENT? 
a 


Yes 'O No?O Go to 50 
42.WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB DURING THE LAST 
WEEK OF OCTOBER 1983? 49. HOW MUCH OF THIS TIME WERE YOU A FULL-TIME 


STUDENT? (Check units and enter amounts, or check “all 


Yes °O No &O Go to 44 of it”) 
weeks UG) ere 
43. WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A FULL-TIME JOB? ie) 
months 2O 
7 8 
Yes 7O No §O Or: all of it 23O 
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50. SINCE COMPLETING THE (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM, 
HAVE YOU COMPLETED ANY OTHER VOCATIONAL, 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS? 


Yes 'O No 26) Go to 52 


ois 
GREES HAVE YOU OBTAINED? (Mark all mentioned) 


High school certificate/diploma ........--.++++5> = ‘@) 
FAC ELVOCATION AlN enter etencre center ite teeter tenet nter 02 
Community college/CEGEP/technical institute certificate 

pngiplomia/CEGEP, DsE:C: ronson secs aeumvoe ea pO 
University certificate or diploma (below graduate level) 1@) 
University certificate or diploma (graduate level) ..... '51@) 
Bachelorsidegnee st. psa eps ls ayes “he ee reds = 2 06C) 


Degree in law, medicine or theology (Wifes), (DBRS, 
D.V.M.) 


Masters Ceqnec ma siace ici. ie le tale) cin mei rai Leica 08 ©) 
Earned doctorate (Ph.D:, D.Sc.,etc:)) 7.2. s oe Te) 
Ohinar (Seen) soaveoandcbeoccoenoangbocoe 10©) 


52. SINCE COMPLETING THE (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM, 
HAVE YOU REGISTERED IN AN APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAM? 


Yes 'O No 20 Go to 54 


53. WHAT TRADE? 


ZELOCER GH aE Rae 
HERZ HORE eae 


= 


WHAT TYPES OF DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES OR DE- | as 


07CE) = 


Mien 


G. WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2, 1984 


54. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE WEEK OF MAY 27 
THROUGH JUNE 2, 1984. DID YOU DO ANY WORK ATA 
JOB OR BUSINESS DURING THAT WEEK? 


Yes ‘OQ Goto57 No 2O 


= 


55. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU HAVE A JOB OR BUSI- 
NESS AT WHICH YOU DID NOT WORK? 


Yes 2>O No “© Goto 58 


56. WERE YOU ABSENT FROM WORK DURING THE WEEK 
OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2 BECAUSE OF A TEMPO- 
RARY LAYOFF? 


Yes °O No §O 


57. WAS THE JOB YOU HAD DURING THAT WEEK A FULL- 
TIME JOB, THAT IS, USUALLY 30 OR MORE HOURS A 
WEEK? 


Yes 70 Goto63 No 1 @) Go to 62 


58. DURING THE WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2, 
DID YOU HAVE A FULL-TIME JOB TO START AT A 


DEFINITE DATE IN THE FUTURE? 


Yes 1O Goto63 No 2O 


59. DURING THE WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2, 
WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Yes 1 @) Go to 67 No *O 
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60. WHAT WAS THE MAIN REASON YOU DID NOT LOOK 63. /NTERVIEWER: For items 64 through 77, if the respondent 


FOR AJOB THAT WEEK? (Mark one only) had more than one job, ask about the main job, i.e. the one 
= usually worked at for the most number of hours. 
Own illness or disability............ @) 
| 
Personal or family responsibilities... ... v2(2) 
; 03 . FOR WHOM DID YOU WORK AT THAT JOB? (Probe with 
Going to schools a eabiey eke ee O : 
name of business, government department or agency, or person) 
No longer interested in findingajob.... 1@) | 
Waiting for recall (to former job) ...... © 
Go 
Had already founda newjob......... 06 ©) to 
83 
Waiting for replies from employer...... 07 
Could not find the kind of job wanted. . . 08 ©) 65. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY OR SERVICE WAS 
THIS? (Probe with: paper-box manufacturing, retail shoe store, 
Discouraged with looking........... 09 municipal government) 


Oren coon °0 ooh 


. WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A FULL-TIME JOB? . WHAT KIND OF WORK WERE YOU DOING? (Probe with: 
shoe salesperson, elementary school teacher, invoice clerk) 
Yes 'O No 2© (Describe major activity, using at least two words) 


. WHAT IS THE MAIN REASON YOU HAD A PART-TIME 
JOB? (Do not read list; check one only) 


Own illness or disability K®) .|F YOU WERE TO WORK AT THAT JOB FOR THE 12 
MONTHS OF 1984, APPROXIMATELY WHAT WOULD BE 

Personal or family responsibilities 2@ YOUR GROSS ANNUAL EARNINGS? (Record to nearest 
thousand dollars) 


Going to school 1®) 
$ | | [o]ofo|.ofo| Or: don’t know 'O 


Could only find part-time work 4@) 


g@) .IN THE JOB YOU HAD IN THE WEEK OF MAY 27 
THROUGH JUNE 2, WERE YOU A PAID WORKER OR 
Te) SELF-EMPLOYED? 


Did not want full-time work 


70 Paid worker 


Self-employed 


| Go to 83 


Other (e.g. unpaid family worker) 3O 
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69. DID YOU HAVE A PERMANENT POSITION OR A TEMPO- 
RARY POSITION WITH THAT EMPLOYER? (/f respondent 
asks, read definition of “permanent” and “temporary “) 


Permanent 'O 

(Definition: There was no indication that the job would end 
at some definite point in time, e.g., hired permanently with no 
specified term) 


@) 

(Definition: There was a definite indication that the job 
would terminate at some specified point in time, e.g., hired for 
a six-month term) 


Temporary 


eee 


70. WHEN YOU GOT THE JOB YOU HAD IN THE WEEK OF 
MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2, WHAT WAS THE LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION OR TRAINING REQUIRED TO GET THAT 
JOB? (Mark one only) 


No qualiificatiomsisPeGiileCi nu.) -lomeiersitse liek leu weir oi HES) 
Some high school (level not specified) ...........- @) 
Grade: lO lomlessmepaenrer mc aire iio shite) ctiet titer de core one Le) 
Ei 0h nee == onan ome ees an oe Aa of @) 
Grade 12 or 13/completed high school .........--- SG, 
Some postsecondary education, not specified........ 06 ©) 
Trade or vocational certificate/diploma...........- S76) 
Some college/CEGEP or similar institution ......... @) 
Diploma or certificate from college/CEGEP or similar 
edie eb ooeeleubmoodoocago ooo og oo mO o 
SOMeHUMIVERSItYa ten Seen es cick eres he er atrerteiay) =) eet B®) 
University diploma or certificate ...............- ®) 
University degree (Specify level) ... 2.2.0.0 005. 12©) 
Bye ent a coon cab oo aH OW eediole md plaice ato eb ac 2) 


71. DID THE EMPLOYER SPECIFY THAT THE (Specialization 
in 7) PROGRAM WAS NECESSARY TO GET THE JOB? 


Yes @) No 2©) 


Aaa cs 


72. DID THE EMPLOYER SPECIFY THAT RELATED WORK 
EXPERIENCE WAS ESSENTIAL FOR THAT JOB? 


Yes *O No ®O 


Don’t know -{@) 


Don’t know © e@ 


nl 


73. WAS THE JOB YOU HAD IN THE WEEK OF MAY 27 
THROUGH JUNE 2 ONE FOR WHICH THE (Specialization 
in 7) PROGRAM WAS DESIGNED? 


Yes 7) No 8O 


| 


74. INTERVIEWER CHECK-ITEM: 


/f respondent had a full-time job to start in the future (“Yes” 
in 58), 


Check 1} Goto83 


Otherwise ” © Goto75 


75. CONSIDERING ALL ASPECTS OF THE JOB YOU HAD IN 
THE WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2, HOW SAT- 
ISEIED WERE YOU WITH THE JOB? WOULD YOU SAY 
THAT YOU WERE ... (Read first four categories aloud) 


Mery Satishicdeennhe OS ahh Ne shane: Ae oe Slates ee 16 
SC Richicdl? Deere era yar aes Ga 2@) 
Notiveny satistied 2: eam -aeteocrs Seatac ete Vetere lletce et zO 
Notatall satisfied? 08 ors. ee ve mbhe: i Baht ache se. 
Donstikcnow/ No opiniones erect et) ona. tae ces 2O) 


76. 


CONSIDERING THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THAT JOB, HOW SATISFIED WERE YOU WITH THE 
PAY YOU RECEIVED? WOULD YOU,SAY THAT YOU 
WERE ... (Read first four categories aloud) 


WET CIIIGY oace ces God omen wos anand uses 10 
Sanishied? = ae Pee nes ee ines ware fers 21 
Notaveryisatistied 2 crema sietsromsilseeites seemeiie one foie (-) oyster « 1@) 
Nota lalleatished  iairun IS. Cee e Setete Oats 2@) 
Dontteknow/No1opimiOnie neem ens ine felene wets nrats or 5© 
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77.1N THAT JOB, DID YOU USE ANY OF THE SKILLS YOU 
ACQUIRED IN THE (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM? 


Yes 'O No 20Q 


H. JOB LASTING SIX MONTHS OR MORE 


78. HAVE YOU WORKED AT THE JOB YOU HAD IN THE 
WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2 FOR SIX MONTHS 
OR MORE? (/nterviewer: If asked, a “job” means doing the 
same kind of work for the same employer) 


Yes'O No 20 Go to 82 


79,SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Specialization in 7) PRO- 
GRAM, WAS THAT YOUR FIRST FULL-TIME JOB LAST- 
ING SIX MONTHS OR MORE? 


Yes 1O 


—_— 


No 2O 


80.WHEN DID YOU BEGIN THE JOB YOU HAD IN THE 
WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2? (Enter month and 


year) 
month year 


81. INTERVIEWER CHECK-ITEM: 


/f the job held in the week of May 27 through June 2 was the 
first job lasting six months or more (“Yes” in 79), 
2) 


Check Go to 88 


Otherwise * © Go to 84 


-WHEN DID YOU BEGIN THAT JOB? (Enter month and 
check year) 


1983'O 1984 2O 


pli 


83. SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Specialization in 7) PRO- 
GRAM, HAVE YOU HELD ANY FULL-TIME JOB LAST- 
ING SIX MONTHS OR MORE? 


Yes'O No 20) Go to 88 
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84. SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Specialization in 7) PRO- 
GRAM, WHEN DID YOU START YOUR FIRST FULL-TIME 
JOB LASTING SIX MONTHS OR MORE? (Enter month and 


year) 
month year 


85. FOR WHOM DID YOU WORK AT THAT JOB? (Probe with 
name of business, government department or agency, or person) 


Don't know 'O Or: 


86. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY OR SERVICE WAS 
THIS? (Probe with: paper-box manufacturing, retail shoe store, 
municipal government) 


Don’t know 'O Or: 


87. WHAT KIND OF WORK WERE YOU DOING? (Probe with: 
shoe salesperson, elementary school teacher, invoice clerk) 
(Describe major activity, using at least two words) 


Don’t know Le) Ox: 


= 16. = 


= 


I. GENERAL AND CLASSIFICATORY QUESTIONS 


: 92. WHAT LANGUAGE DID YOU FIRST LEARN AND STILL 
88. NOW I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU A FEW GENERAL QUES- UNDERSTAND? (Check ony only) 
TIONS. GIVEN YOUR EXPERIENCE SINCE COMPLETING 
THE (Specialization in 7) PROGRAM, WOULD YOU HAVE Betsy Se Oa OO ey cn oa ere area 10 
TAKEN THE SAME EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM, A DIF- 
FERENT PROGRAM, OR NOT TAKEN ANY POSTSEC- ren Chen eeseeet a Ee ore as cere Mh ocerh ore es 2O 
ONDARY PROGRAM? 
Same tO) Different 2O Ohare IARGMEC Eo eng ob ooo no hod Oo mmo ao Dewey OF 3O 
Go to 90 
None 2?O 
: 
89. WOULD YOU HAVE TAKEN A DIFFERENT TRADE OR 
A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SCHOOL SUCH AS A COLLEGE? HOME? (Check one only) 
(Check one only) 
[Bina liigitweta oy oun att oo, Homans aoc coud WeiorclsunRB) clipat onc LG) 
Different trade/vocational program. .......---5+55 10 
AACN cs crbmakalocRvGnn cl, BER DLOMaNObe Era Ondo Geaho Pcie 2© 
Same trade program but in a different college/school.. . AG) 
OWNGPIEINWEGO . dood oo nose oo soe pada dn y some 2©) 
College: proghatnnnee sere ei ar er oils eve 3O 
UMMA elses dans onoomannans ocr Boos a@) 
DYNO INO NNCMs cooncnotodsycoou guage &© 
. DO YOU HAVE ANY DEPENDENT CHILDREN? 
@ther answele (SUSCIAV) mewn ae ier ie ere) rae rei e@) 
Yes 'O No 2O Go to 96 
s| 
90. FINALLY, I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS 95. PLEASE TELL ME THEIR AGES. (Record age in years as of 
ABOUT YOURSELF. IN WHAT YEAR WERE YOU BORN? last birthday) | 
Te] evn 10 Bee ee aoe 
year 
FN ea 
91.WHAT IS YOUR MARITAL STATUS? ARE YOU SINGLE, 
THAT IS, NEVER MARRIED; MARRIED, INCLUDING CO- 
HABITATION; WIDOWED, SEPARATED, OR DIVORCED? — 
Single (never married) ......---- +e eee e reece 1©) 
96. DO YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF AN ABORIGINAL PER- 
Married/conabitationm or. eu-icns are cie a) ele eee eatin cu 2© SON OR NATIVE INDIAN OF NORTH AMERICA, THAT 
IS, INUIT, NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN OR METIS? 
Widowed, separated, divorced ..... 1... 2 seer eeee 3O 
Yes'O No?O 
Refused mot stated: cs aie ste ere] 2 ee ae) 
————| 
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97. WHAT IS THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION COM- 


98. 


PLETED BY YOUR FATHER AND BY YOUR MOTHER 
(OR GUARDIAN)? (Check one only in each column) 


Father Mother 


Noutonmalischoolinceeccrcgmcuc quences n nie PAG 13@) 
Elementary<schoolire- we eae ee eee eee 02€© 14© 
Some secondary (high) school........... 20) 5@ 
Completed secondary school............ 04) 16) 
Business, technical or trade training ....... 1@) 14@ 
Some college/CEGEP/Institute of Technology Ore) 
Completed college/CEGEP, etc........... 02 @) rie) 
SOME! UNIVERSILY Sues fe te Cote eee see cd eee 22@) 209) 
Nursing school, Teachers’ College......... o2@)t 4 O 
Uiniversityicl egreeavisscwena. tn coemcuck eiu.com VK @ eae @) 
Other (Speciiyjie can ea ee eae ea resem Ora © 
DomtkKnOW micas... . see, oh oe ie LAG) sia) 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ARE INTERESTED IN KNOW- 
ING WHERE STUDENTS LOCATE AFTER COMPLETING 
PROGRAMS. WOULD YOU PLEASE TELL ME THE NAME 
OF THE CITY, TOWN OR VILLAGE YOU LIVE IN AND 
YOUR POSTAL CODE. 


City, etc. 
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99. READ THE FOLLOWING DATA-SHARING AGREEMENT 


100. 


101. 


EXACTLY AS WORDED. 


To avoid duplication of enquiry, Statistics Canada is conduct- 
ing this survey jointly with the Department of the Secretary 
of State, Employment and Immigration Canada and the pro- 
vincial Ministries of Education and Labour. The information 
collected will be kept confidential! and used for statistical 
purposes only. 


However, if you object to sharing your answers with any of 
these departments, please write to the Chief Statistician of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6. 


(lf respondent asks if it isn’t enough just to tell you he/she 
doesn’t want to share, add:) According to the law, we need 
to have a letter from you indicating that you object to your 
answers being shared, specifying which departments this 
objection applies to. 


THAT’S THE END OF THE SURVEY. WOULD YOU LIKE 
US TO SEND YOU A SUMMARY OF THE SURVEY RE- 
SULTS WHEN IT IS AVAILABLE? 


Terminate and 
Yes'©) No 70 


go to 102 
MAY | HAVE THE REST OF YOUR MAILING ADDRESS, 
BESIDES THE CITY/TOWN/VILLAGE AND POSTAL 
CODE YOU JUST GAVE ME? (Write in street name and 
number, apartment number, etc.) 


SERRE RRGERRREREReees 
BE SHAPER EBERRBEEER EE 


END INTERVIEW. PLEASE COMPLETE ITEMS 
102 THROUGH 103 


102. Sex of respondent: 


Male 'O Female 7O 


103. Province or territory where respondent was when interviewed. 


070) 
Te) 
09C) 
Tye A) 
Yukon |! O 


N.w.T. 120 


10 
020 
030) 
040) 


Nfld. Man. 


Fell le Sask. 
N.S. Alta. 


N.B. 


Quebec 05) 
Ontario °°O 


. Language of interview: 


English TG) French 2 (5) 


= SH63) 


APPENDIX J UNIVERSITY/COLLEGE QUESTIONNAIRE 


g Sd Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Special Surveys Division 


Form NGS — 01 
CONFIDENTIAL when completed 
NATIONAL GRADUATES SURVEY 
3 3 Authority — Statistics Act, Statutes of 
University and College Programs Canada, 1970-71 -72, Chapter 15. 


Correction of line A: 


Seca | 
Reese le | 


Interviewer’s number Interviewer’s name Senior interviewer 


1. Record of calls/trace 


D Start Finish Telephone 
ane Time Time Number 
SL | 


Te 
mL 

ia 

Ex 

se 

rea 

ae 

Ca 


ie eee) 
ess Se lee ae 
thos Ea nie 
ios Sie 
a ee 
a ee es 
cae EI 
ee eS 
Sa 


pele |e 
Ee ee 
sl eel 
a 
2 ee 
a See 
Sas SS as 
Ea (en es 
aes 


yi Total number of calls 2. Length of interview: me minutes. 
8—5400—34.1: 5-3-84 TB/CT—REG. B102555 C di 


= 164 = 


3. Final Status of Questionnaire 7. WHAT DEGREE, DIPLOMA OR CERTIFICATE DID YOU 
OBTAIN IN 1982? (Check one only) 
: ; 01 
Contacted and completed interview . 2... + 154s une O Diploma or certificate from college/CEGEP/other equiva- 
lentinstitution sheen. See. ee On en et eee eee aD 
Contacted and partial interview .................. 02E) 
University undergraduate diploma or certificate ....... =() 
Contacted but refused eee. «5 sa eae ee BO 
7 Bachelors or first professional degree ............-.. 1@) 
Already;contactedi(dtiplicate) mentcm-i sien een enema 040) 
University graduate diploma or certificate ........... 4©) 
Absentiondurationion sunveyinm iene sis enna eee: Je) ’ 
Mastersidegrees. tee eyes een) oc ah oe noe et aeane rears sO 
UnilistecdinUmb rnin ea ogee nce reorient ee 62 
Doctorate degrees a w-ntuctacmtnct ies sacuera: Macuceaaeeie eae te) 
NovansWers uid. aos. ioc skaperch mets aie honey eer rem eee cae! 07 : 7 
Other (Specsivy et Sah. ae FR aN Se ON A O 
Ganitibemeachediby phonCererceanm hn ntntae ner ney naan @) 
Unabletto trace 09() (Correct line A of the label if required, then go to 8) 
Intenview ended iniltem) Os ac ten mena eee 10E 
B. DURING POSTSECONDARY STUDIES 
Nowlongersliving) ini Ganad digse.scrsserem a inane nee en 1© 
Ot (=) Rear Be aia an crab Ody ach AR rors omeuotal exams clmeaaOReROMe 120 


8. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE TIME WHILE YOU 
+—— WERE STUDYING FOR THE (Read /ine A). IN WHAT MONTH 
DID YOU COMPLETE THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
A. INTRODUCTION (Read line A)? BY “COMPLETE THE REQUIREMENTS” | 
MEAN, FOR EXAMPLE, WRITE THE LAST EXAM, OR 
SUBMIT THE LAST PAPER, REPORT OR PROJECT, OR 
DEFEND YOUR THESIS. (Enter month and check year) 


4. HELLO, I'M... fvourname)... FROM STATISTICS CANADA. 
WE'RE DOING A SURVEY OF 1982 GRADUATES. THE 
SURVEY WILL GIVE EDUCATIONAL PLANNERS INFOR- 1981 'O 1982 20 
MATION ON THE EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE OF GRAD- 
UATES. I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS. YOUR 
ANSWERS WILL BE STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND WILL 
BE USED ONLY FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES. 

9. WHAT WAS THE MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY OR SPECIAL- 


IZATION FOR THE (Read line A)? (If two, enter both) 


5. FIRST I’D LIKE TO ENSURE THAT OUR INFORMATION 
IS CORRECT. DID YOU OBTAIN A (Read line A) IN 1982? 


Yes'O Goto8 No 2O 


6. DID YOU OBTAIN ANY DEGREE, DIPLOMA OR CERTIF- 
ICATE IN 1982? 


Yes 'O No 1 @ End interview 
—_—_—_—— 
8—5400—34.1 


10. WHAT WAS THE NORMAL LENGTH, IN ACADEMIC 15. BEFORE YOU STARTED THE (Read line A) PROGRAM, 
YEARS, OF THE (Read line A) PROGRAM? WHAT WAS THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION YOU 
HAD COMPLETED? (Do not read list. Mark one only) 


Less than one year ue) Four years 1 @) 

One year 2O Five years T@) School: 

Two years ©) More than five years 7O Plomenitany seat th he ata occa Sonia as o% @) 

Three years ©) Don’t know 1@) rs 
SomersecOncdanVarueneni cic sie irae acne Rosie tid lone (acne 2© 
Completed secondary/technical high school ........-- 030) 

-WAS THE (Read line A) PROGRAM A COOPERATIVE College: 

PROGRAM? 

VeiO NEEELO) Some college/CEGEP wr) aon ore iene renew are eet tre ne 04) 
Completed college/CEGEP D.E.C/technical institute . . . @) 

+ University: 


12. WERE YOU EVER REGISTERED AS A PART-TIME STU- 


DENT IN THE (Read line A) PROGRAM? Some university (incl. university transfer in Alta.& B.C.) 2 @) 


Yes 3O No *OQ Goto 15 
University certificate or diploma (below graduate level) O70) 


University certificate or diploma (graduate level) ..... T@) 
Bachelors degree (e.g. B.A., B.Sc., B.Ed., B.Comm., 
EME. Gun)! “mht oe oss how oo oo morgh une Ome 09©) 
13. DID YOU TAKE MOST OF THE COURSES IN THE (Read 
line A) PROGRAM AS A PART-TIME STUDENT? Degree in law, medicine or theology (e.g. LL.B.,D.DS., 
ORCA lio ee ae se SOM BE WO 
Yes “O No &O 
About equally full-time Masters degree (e.g. M.A., M.Sc., M.Ed., M.B.A., etc.) ''O 
and part-time, half-and-half 7@) 
Earned doctorate (e.g. Ph.D.,D.Sc.,etc.) .......-.- a) 
Oven (AVARST AVA! ueco 6. pl oan Dub O Gigheto. Oke ps macsben sh ipo ch 13C) 


14. DURING YOUR FINAL TERM IN THE (Read line A) PRO- 
GRAM, WERE YOU ENROLLED AS A FULL-TIME OR AS 
A PART-TIME STUDENT? 


Full-time °@® Part-time 26) 


TT 
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C. WORK AND OTHER EXPERIENCES BEFORE 20. FOR WHOM DID YOU WORK AT THAT JOB? (Probe with 
POSTSECONDARY STUDIES name of business, government department or agency, or person) 


Don’t know 4G) On 


16. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE TIME BETWEEN 
LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL AND COMPLETING THE (Read 
line A) PROGRAM. DURING THAT PERIOD, DID YOU 
EVER WORK FULL-TIME? BY FULL-TIME | MEAN USU- 
ALLY WORKED 30 OR MORE HOURS A WEEK. DO NOT 
INCLUDE SUMMER JOBS HELD WHILE YOU WERE A 
STUDENT. 


Yes 'O No 2) Go to 23 


21. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY OR SERVICE WAS 
THIS? (Probe with: elementary school, municipal government, 


retail shoe store) 
17. DURING THAT PERIOD, WHAT WAS THE TOTAL NUM- : 10 
BER OF YEARS OF FULL-TIME WORK EXPERIENCE Don’t know Or: 


YOU HAD ACCUMULATED? DO NOT INCLUDE SUMMER 
Less than 6 months.......... 1G Go to 23 
e [121 Tefal e  e e af|T 


6 months — less than 1 year .... 


1—lessthan3 years ......... 1@) ee eee 


3—lessthan5 years ......... 2) 


22. WHAT KIND OF WORK WERE YOU DOING? (Probe with: 
5C) elementary school teacher, manager of a biological research 
Go to 19 department, shoe salesperson) (Describe major activity, using 

at least two words) 


Don’t know 'O Or: 

tent espero i SST STATES INCU ST el Sa 
18. DURING THAT PERIOD, DID YOU WORK AT A FULL- 

TIME JOB FOR A PERIOD OF SIX CONSECUTIVE MONTHS 


Yes 'O No 27O. Goto 23 


5 less than) 7sVearseruathe eat 


7 VearssOr MOPericwcno cae one «0 S@) 


23. DURING THE 12 MONTHS BEFORE YOU ENROLLED IN 

E THE (Read line A) PROGRAM, WHAT WAS YOUR MAJOR 

ACTIVITY? FOR EXAMPLE, WORKING, GOING TO 

SCHOOL, LOOKING FOR WORK, HOUSEHOLD RESPON- 
SIBILITIES. (Check one only) 


19. IN THE TIME BETWEEN LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COMPLETING THE (Read line A) PROGRAM, IN WHAT UCHLI) oats: cleo oto tla oe ‘© Go to 25 
YEAR DID YOU LAST WORK AT A JOB THAT LASTED : 2 
SIX MONTHS OR MORE? (Enter year or check) ee aoe O 


oeuen, Eooking tonworkaeeue, sake seeene =@ 
Or: Still working at it 'O 


Household responsibilities ..... 4a©) Go to 25 


2 
Never 2O Go to 23 Other (Specify) 


S_—_ SaaS 
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- 167 - 


24. IN WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL WAS THAT? 


ThE SEUNG! 5 nico a nets 1a odie bine old oa Oo Oe te) 
Vocational school/institute. . 2.5.2. 026 a eee oe 2G) 
pollegas CEGE Ra ii te athe: onan died papa care 16) 
LW RER HTC: caltattey tala won O cacinc cnc ollowollonuno Decworonsi a oCMGnON a O 
(Ov Ee en ooo ee eS Gs Oe eit Re oun ORD ete earl, Oro Seca EO) 


25. DURING THE 12 MONTHS BEFORE YOU ENROLLED IN 
THE (Read line A) PROGRAM, WAS YOUR PRINCIPAL 
RESIDENCE IN (Read province of institution from line B 
of label)? 

Yes 'O Go to 28 No 2O 
26. IN WHAT PROVINCE WAS IT? 
Nfld. °%O Man 1 @) 
PENS coc) Sask Xe) 
i eee @) Alta AQ) 
Nip totes ee B.C. t@) 
Quebec 05 ©) Yukon or N.W.T. Ne) 
Ontario Lr @) Outside Canada 120) 
27.DID YOU MOVE FROM THAT PROVINCE (COUNTRY) 


SPECIFICALLY TO ENROLL IN THE (Read line A) PRO- 
GRAM, OR FOR SOME OTHER REASON? 


Enroll ?O 


Did not move 3©) 


D. LAST WEEK OF JANUARY 1983 


28. NOW A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCES 
SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Read line A) PROGRAM. 
FIRST SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE LAST WEEK OF 
JANUARY 1983, THAT IS, ABOUT A YEAR AND A HALF 
AGO, DURING THAT WEEK, WERE YOU ENROLLED 
IN AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION? 


Yes 'O No 2O 


Other reason 2@) 


Go to 30 


.WERE YOU ENROLLED AS A FULL-TIME OR AS A 
PART-TIME STUDENT? 


Part-time *O 


Full-time °?O 
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34, WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB DURING THE LAST 


E. LAST WEEK OF OCTOBER 1983 


30. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU DO ANY WORK AT A 
JOB OR A BUSINESS? 


Yes °O Go to 32 No ®O 


31. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU HAVE A JOB OR BUSI- 
NESS AT WHICH YOU DID NOT WORK? 


Yes 7O No ®O Go to 33 


32. WAS THAT A FULL-TIME JOB, THAT IS, USUALLY 30 
OR MORE HOURS A WEEK? 


Yes 'O Go to 36 No 20 


33. DURING THE LAST WEEK OF JANUARY 1983, DID YOU 
HAVE A FULL-TIME JOB TO START AT A DEFINITE 
DATE IN THE FUTURE? 

Yes °O 


Go to 36 No 4*O 


— 


WEEK OF JANUARY 1983? 


Yes ®O No ®°O Go to 36 


35. WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A FULL-TIME JOB? 


Yes 7O No 8O 


36. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE LAST WEEK OF 
OCTOBER 1983. DURING THAT WEEK, WERE YOU 
ENROLLED IN AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION? 


Yes 'O No 2O Go to 38 


Ba 


37. WERE YOU ENROLLED AS A FULL-TIME OR AS A 
PART-TIME STUDENT? 


Full-time ?O Part-time *O 


38. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU DO ANY WORK AT A 
JOB OR BUSINESS? 


Yes °O Go to 40 No ®O 


39. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU HAVE A JOB OR BUSI- 
NESS AT WHICH YOU DID NOT WORK? 


Yes L®) No 20) 


Go to 41 


= 


40. WAS THAT A FULL-TIME JOB, THAT IS, USUALLY 30 
OR MORE HOURS A WEEK? 


Yes 'O 


Go to 44 No 2O 


“LOG. = 


48. DURING ANY OF THIS TIME WHEN YOU WERE LOOK- 
ING FOR A JOB, WERE YOU A FULL-TIME STUDENT? 


41. DURING THE LAST WEEK OF OCTOBER 1983, DID YOU 
HAVE A FULL-TIME JOB TO START AT A DEFINITE 
DATE IN THE FUTURE? 


Yes 'O No 2O©_ Goto 50 


Yes 3OC Go to 44 No =o) 


42. WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB DURING THE LAST 
WEEK OF OCTOBER 1983? 


Yes °O 


49. HOW MUCH OF THIS TIME WERE YOU A FULL-TIME 
STUDENT? (Check and enter number of weeks or months) 


weeks iG) ae 


(number) 


months ao) ei 


(number) 


No §°O Goto 44 


43. WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A FULL-TIME JOB? 
Yes FO) No &@ 


F. SINCE COMPLETING POSTSECONDARY STUDIES 


44. INTERVIEWER CHECK-ITEM: 


/f respondent was looking for a job in January (“Yes” in 34) 
or in October (“Yes” in 42), 


Or: all of it ?O 


Check ‘2 Go to 47 


. SINCE COMPLETING THE (Read line A) PROGRAM, HAVE 
YOU COMPLETED ANY OTHER UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE 
OR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS? 


Yes UO) 


Otherwise 72) Go to 45 


45. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ENTIRE TWO 
YEARS OR SO SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Read /ine 
A) PROGRAM. AT ANY TIME SINCE THEN, WERE YOU 
EVER WITHOUT A JOB AND LOOKING FOR ONE? 


No 7) Go to 52 


, 51. WHAT TYPES OF DEGREES, DIPLOMAS OR CERTIF- 
Yes 'O No 7Q_ Go to 50 ICATES HAVE YOU OBTAINED? (Mark all mentioned) 


46. HOW LONG IN TOTAL WERE YOU WITHOUT A JOB AND 
LOOKING FOR ONE? (Check and enter amounts or check 
“don’t know”) 


Mad e/VOCatIOMal: sacar eet ee Coen iat arene 4) 


Community college/CEGEP/technical institute certifi- 


ae ] éatéior diploria/CEGEP DiE.C. igo ue rte eee AG 
weeks 'O 
(number) 
Gaagg University certificate or diploma (below graduate level) a, 
months -1@) ie! 
(number) University certificate or diploma (graduate level) ..... =) 
Or: don’t know 2O J 
Bachelors'degree se tee et ate et cae ee ce cane 2@) 
47. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ENTIRE TWO Neceenianl dici bape (LL.B. D.DS 
YEARS OR SO SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE (Read line A) ate o BS a eee Gute be tek: ad a a 6O 
PROGRAM. HOW LONG IN TOTAL WERE YOU WITHOUT oS eee a ee ee eC ee Wk eas co Fs 
A JOB AND LOOKING FOR ONE IN THIS PERIOD? (Check 
and enter amounts or check “don’t know”) 
Masters: degree: a: goes ites nw Romantica saa pane eg aMERC mites 
weeks '© aie 2 
mamben Farned doctorate (eh Dy DISGctc.)l = eee one () 
Othen(Specit\;) wares. eterno 9C¢ 
months 2O ail as] 
(number) 


Or: don’t know 7C 
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52. INTERVIEWER CHECK-ITEM: 
If institution on line B of label is university, 


check ' O 


Go to 55 


Otherwise 20 Go to 53 


. SINCE COMPLETING THE (Read line A) PROGRAM, HAVE 
YOU REGISTERED IN AN APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM? 


Yes 'O No 27Q Goto 55 


54. WHAT TRADE? 


IL a Sled 
SRERERER DASE 


G. WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2, 1984 


55. NOW SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE WEEK OF MAY 27 
THROUGH JUNE 2, 1984. DID YOU DO ANY WORK ATA 
JOB OR BUSINESS DURING THAT WEEK? 


Yes 'O Go to 58 No 27O 


56. DURING THAT WEEK, DID YOU HAVE A JOB OR BUSI- 


NESS AT WHICH YOU DID NOT WORK? 


Yes ?O No *O_ Goto 59 


57. 
OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2 BECAUSE OF A TEMPO- 
RARY LAYOFF? 


Yes °O No e® 


58. WAS THE JOB YOU HAD DURING THAT WEEK A FULL- 
TIME JOB, THAT IS, USUALLY 30 OR MORE HOURS A 
WEEK? 
Yes © 


Go to 64 No 8©. Goto63 


DURING THE WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2, DID 
YOU HAVE A FULL-TIME JOB TO START AT A DEFINITE 
DATE IN THE FUTURE? 


59, 


Yes ‘OC Goto 64 No 70 


60. DURING THE WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2. 
WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Yes 1@) Go to 62 No *O 


8—5400—34.1 


pant sree 


TOR = 


61. WHAT WAS THE MAIN REASON YOU DID NOT LOOK 
FOR A JOB THAT WEEK? (Mark one only) 


Own illness or disability .........-. i an 
Personal or family responsibilities .... "2 ©) 
Going! torschoolliesses scr note P2.@ 

No longer interested in findinga job... oa) 
Waiting for recall (to former job) ..... iO) 
Had already foundanewjob ....... ad @) Go to 70 
Waiting for replies from employer ... . a7) 
Could not find the kind of job wanted . °°O 
Discouraged with looking........--. o@) 
Othermneaso Meee cists lace cn aires eG) 

NO TEECOMCINER 22S 68 doe tome dean ni) 


62. WERE YOU LOOKING FOR A FULL-TIME JOB? 


Yes ue) No 20 


SSE 


Go to 70 
WERE YOU ABSENT FROM WORK DURING THE WEEK 
63. WHAT IS THE MAIN REASON YOU HAD A PART-TIME 


JOB? (Do not read list; check one only) 


Owniillnessondisability > <2. eet. eee ee L© 
Personal or family responsibilities ......-----++++5 aie) 
OE OCA! So scncacd sou aeago ase ooo moe 20) 
Could only find part-time work ......--- +++ see: 50) 
Did not want full-time work ......------2220055 5©) 
Full-time work is under 30 hours aweek......-.--- 6O 
Other reason(Speciiv iS hitia Sis NS. OR Re HG) 


= Ob 


; > 70.DO YOU THINK THE EDUCATIONAL PROGR 
64. INTERVIEWER: For items 65 through 80, if the respondent COMPLETED FOR THE (Read line A) WAS INTENDED TO 


had more than one job, ask about the main job, i.e. the one 
usually worked at for the most number of hours. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


FOR WHOM DID YOU WORK AT THAT JOB? (Probe with 
name of business, government department or agency, or person) 


BERS eCER 
REA GRAR SARS 
aBEBE! 


WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY OR SERVICE WAS 
THIS? (Probe with: elementary school, municipal government, 
retail shoe store) 


ire i 2 
GSR Bae eons | 
ave eae ee 


WHAT KIND OF WORK WERE YOU DOING? (Probe with: 
elementary school teacher, manager of a biological research 
department, shoe salesperson) (Describe major activity, using 
at least two words) 


BUM AS HARE SE OS 
fale eles ete Lt Laake eda 
UGHBEEEeb 


68. 


IF YOU WERE TO WORK AT THAT JOB FOR THE 12 
MONTHS OF 1984, APPROXIMATELY WHAT WOULD 
BE YOUR GROSS ANNUAL EARNINGS? (Record to near- 
est thousand dollars) 


TT [oP [e 2 [2] or attn 0 


69. 


IN THE JOB YOU HAD IN THE WEEK OF MAY 27 
THROUGH JUNE 2, WERE YOU A PAID WORKER OR 
SELF-EMPLOYED? 


Padi wWOnkeneue erase acetone ee nen Rae '©O Goto71 
Self-employed) coecctsnc chores heucwcdse) ohn, eee ene 2© 
Other (e.g. unpaid family worker).......... 2@) 
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AM YOU 


PREPARE STUDENTS FOR A SPECIFIC JOB OR CAREER? 


Yes 'O No 7© 


——— 


Go to 86 


71. DID YOU HAVE A PERMANENT POSITION OR A TEMP- 
ORARY POSITION WITH THAT EMPLOYER? (/f respon- 
dent asks, read definition of “permanent” and “temporary”) 


Permament L@) 


(Definition: There was no indication that the job would end 
at some definite point in time, e.g., hired permanently with no 
specified term) 


Temporary 2© 
(Definition: There was a definite indication that the job 


would terminate at some specified point in time, e.g., hired 
for a six-month term) 


72. WHEN YOU WERE SELECTED FOR THAT JOB, WHAT 
MINIMUM EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS WERE RE- 
QUIRED TO MEET THE HIRING CRITERIA? (Mark one 
only) 


No qualifications specified ..... ou) 
High schoo! completion or less. . . eZ @) Go to 74 
Some postsecondary ......... 5.0). 
College diploma or certificate ... oe @) 


University diploma or certificate oe 6) 


Degree, level not specified...... sO 

Bachelors or first professional de- 

Glee eee eee eee Ee) 

WESC sodooosusaede 226) 

Doctorate degree............ oO) 

Donuknowsarice- senses oe 12@) Go to 74 


73. DID THE EMPLOYER SPECIFY THAT IT WAS ESSENTIAL 
FOR THIS QUALIFICATION TO BE IN A SPECIFIC FIELD 
OR FIELDS OF STUDY? 


Yes 'O No 7© 


re 


74. DID THE EMPLOYER SPECIFY THAT RELATED WORK 
EXPERIENCE WAS ESSENTIAL FOR THAT JOB? 


Yes ?O 
Te, 


75.DO YOU THINK THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM YOU 
COMPLETED FOR THE (Read line A) WAS INTENDED TO 
PREPARE STUDENTS FOR A SPECIFIC JOB OR CAREER? 


Yes °O 


No *O Don’t know SC) 


No 70. Goto77 


76. WAS YOUR JOB IN THE WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH 
JUNE 2 ONE FOR WHICH YOUR EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM WAS DESIGNED? 


Yes ®O No 2O 


77. INTERVIEWER CHECK-ITEM: 


If respondent had a full-time job to start in the future (“Yes” 
in 59), 


Check ‘CQ Go to 86 


Otherwise 2O Go to 78 

-— s 

78. CONSIDERING ALL ASPECTS OF THE JOB YOU HAD IN 
THE WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2, HOW SATIS- 


FIED WERE YOU WITH THE JOB? WOULD YOU SAY 
THAT YOU WERE ... (Read first four categories aloud) 


1} 


WERT SrdGieel ac ote no om God ocopamgooo et aboot 


Caicticdee he et ee ee ee 2©) 
Notavervisatistiedi?: cerene went) al cietter ata) oniin yall or Ban 3© 
Alonatiall satistied?.ca cumtchwatia > sirselee «epee 1D) 
Dont know/nolOopinioniy veka les ont carte rir iene yen- a) 


80. IN THAT JOB, DID YOU USE ANY OF THE SKILLS AC- 
QUIRED THROUGH THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
WHICH LED TO THE (Read line A)? 


Yes 'O No 7O 


H. JOB LASTING SIX MONTHS OR MORE 


81. HAVE YOU WORKED AT THE JOB YOU HAD IN THE 
WEEK OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2 FOR SIX MONTHS 
OR MORE? (Interviewer: If asked, a “job” means doing the 
same kind of work for the same employer) 


Yes 'O No 270. Goto 85 


wh} 


82. SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
(Read line A) PROGRAM, WAS THAT YOUR FIRST FULL- 
TIME JOB LASTING SIX MONTHS OR MORE? 


Yes © No e@ 


me 


83. WHEN DID YOU BEGIN THE JOB YOU HAD IN THE WEEK 
OF MAY 27 THROUGH JUNE 2? (Enter month and year) 


Beene 


Month Year 


is 


If the job held in the week of May 27 through June 2 was the 
first job lasting six months or more (“Yes” in 82), 


84. INTERVIEWER CHECK-ITEM: 


Check 10 Goto9!1 


Otherwise 2EQ Go to 87 


79. CONSIDERING THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THAT JOB, HOW SATISFIED WERE YOU WITH THE 
SALARY YOU RECEIVED? WOULD YOU SAY THAT 
YOU WERE ... (Read first four categories aloud) 


Very eatitiied? Ee SE Peete Gk ah ea eee one ao aes “@) 
AS) 
7© 
8) 
i ®) 


Satisfied? 


Not very satisfied? 


Notiatrallssatisticd? esce ete cia st Geter te re cut oes 


L Dontiknow/no OpiniOneace ss «4068 & ee 


85. WHEN DID YOU BEGIN THAT JOB? (Enter month and 
check year) 


1983 'O 1984 2O 


Month 


86.SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE (Read line A) PROGRAM, HAVE YOU HELD ANY 
FULL-TIME JOB LASTING SIX MONTHS OR MORE? 


Yes 'O No 2Q Goto91 
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mee A Pe 


87. SINCE YOU COMPLETED THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 1. GENERAL AND CLASSIFICATORY QUESTIONS 
(Read line A) PROGRAM, WHEN DID YOU START YOUR 
FIRST FULL-TIME JOB LASTING SIX MONTHS OR MORE? 


(Enter month and year) 


oe 0 


Month Year 


91. NOW I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT 
YOUR REASONS FOR ENROLLING IN THE (Read /ine A) 
PROGRAM. ON A SCALE OF ONE TO FOUR, WHERE ONE 
MEANS “NOT IMPORTANT” AND FOUR MEANS “VERY 
IMPORTANT’, HOW IMPORTANT WAS IT FOR YOU 
... (Read reason. Repeat underlined words for each reason) 


[ FOR WHOM DID YOU WORK AT THAT JOB? (Probe with 


name of business, government department or agency, or person) Not : Very 
Important Important 
Don’t know 1O Or: 1 2 3 4 


1.To acquire specialized 
knowledge and skills re- 
quired in a particular 


OCCUPATION? wile ola. cK ee ek OD WS) lO. 


Cae eT) tS 
elena nec Oni 


ERS Saab bile 


89. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY OR SERVICE WAS 
THIS? (Probe with: elementary school, municipal government, 
retail shoe store) 


2.To improve your career 


PrOSpeCcts. 74. cures reine ene 18), oe O vA O oul ©) 


3. To acquire general com- 
munication, social and 


reasoning skills?....... PO SSO he) 


4.To have the satisfaction 
of learning and under- 
standing an academic dis- 


Ciplirie?7¥s AOL AMIR We. i Oae)!? OSerG 


Don’t know © Or: 


faba Ses 
ic [eto lel als | eT Relea lvl ele a 


. NOW GIVEN YOUR EXPERIENCE WHILE IN THE PRO- 

GRAM AND SINCE GRADUATION, ON A SCALE OF ONE 
TO FOUR WHERE ONE MEANS “NOT AT ALL” AND 
FOUR MEANS “TO A GREAT EXTENT”, TO WHAT EX- 
TENT DO YOU FEEL YOUR PROGRAM PROVIDED YOU 


WITH ... (Read phrase. Repeat underlined words for each 
Not Toa 
at Great 
All Extent 
1 2 3 4 


90. WHAT KIND OF WORK WERE YOU DOING? (Probe with: 
elementary schoo/ teacher, manager of a biological research 
department, shoe salesperson) (Describe major activity, using 
at least two words) 


_ 


. Specialized knowledge 
and skills required in a 


particular occupation? .. LT) sl © ye ©) ie) 


Don’t know 'C Or: 08) 


. Improved career prospects?°°C) O- Pu@ 


NO 


3. General communication, rs 
social and reasoning skills? ©) MB oe SK), 


4. The satisfaction of learn- 
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93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


oF: 


98. 


99. 


iis 


GIVEN YOUR EXPERIENCE SINCE COMPLETING THE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE (Read /ine A), WOULD YOU 
HAVE SELECTED THE SAME EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM, 
A DIFFERENT PROGRAM, OR NOT TAKEN ANY POST- 
SECONDARY PROGRAM? 


Same 'O 


4@) 


Different 2O 
Go to 95 
None 


WHAT KIND WOULD YOU HAVE TAKEN — A UNIVER- 
SITY, ACOLLEGE, OR A TRADE PROGRAM? 


WIEN ARS Hel ou Mae O-Ue ECO EMGRGRO OMts cols oP EMON oy K@) 
Caleta sete oy. 2 eeaietng ce ears a Srarguete NAP esa mere 26) 
Te Fe Ae lt oucch 5 ck cece MRR aOR Ca OUR ON, ORO ORE a 3O 


IN GENERAL HOW IMPORTANT IS IT TO YOU THAT A 
JOB BE RELATED TO YOUR FIELD OF STUDY OR 
SPECIALIZATION? WOULD YOU SAY IT IS... (Read 
first four categories aloud) 


WASAYAT nT eel EMM ona c \S wm Getto ceEeaomeno eH aockel tac becebac : O 
imMDOKntANtye weet eh ee oe ee crypt nm Gren 2©O 
Not very important? RS ok A ees ee eee 1@) 
Notatial lkimpontant?.m rusesueie te ahetten oe. cteoc seine -A@) 
Donseknow/noopinionmws yieeer-e-aeeeen es = 10) 


DID YOU EVER BORROW MONEY TO FINANCE ANY OF 
YOUR EDUCATION? 


Yes 1O No 2O Go to 100 


THINKING ONLY OF REPAYABLE LOANS, HOW MUCH 
DID YOU OWE TO THE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
WHEN YOU GRADUATED IN 1982? (Do not include grants. 
Round to the nearest $100) 


‘a a 


AT THAT TIME, DID YOU OWE OTHER MONEY AS A RE- 
SULT OF BORROWING TO FINANCE YOUR EDUCATION? 


Yes 'O No 2O 


Go to 100 


HOW MUCH WAS THIS? (Round to the nearest $100) 


JESS 
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ai 


100. 


eAsleBe lt] | Or: refused 'O 


= 


FINALLY, I‘D LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS 
ABOUT YOURSELF. IN WHAT YEAR WERE YOU BORN? 


Year 


= 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


WHAT IS YOUR MARITAL STATUS? ARE YOU SINGLE, 
THAT IS, NEVER MARRIED; MARRIED, INCLUDING CO- 
HABITATION; WIDOWED, SEPARATED, OR DIVORCED? 


Singlexmevetinnarghed) Me ereccmentetcescs et cele au nericl sue! = ACS) 
Marnied/cohabitatiomemarssr meats een ses ne. ent 20) 
Widowed! separated’ divorced) S506 5. e oe « AS 
Refuseamnotstatediae, were cecal .pemets cc trukemetekeme core ca @) 


WHAT LANGUAGE DID YOU FIRST LEARN AND STILL 
UNDERSTAND? (Check one only) 

Eqalisheae reser chceki nie eee. Seer sat 7©) 
Frenchiners .aae ti ioket eve tot. eave ch eeeare wis ects our #O 
Otherlanguage: <n crete ee ee er es ec XG 


WHAT LANGUAGE DO YOU SPEAK MOST OFTEN AT 

HOME? (Check one only) 

Eines 4 dchen & holt oncho oe 0 std ncaa: Oooacoremouenc.r © 1O 

UGCA ube SleeSteta Ble ene a aera punace galoncne td ore ha tam 6G) 

OVS elEINCUE CE 66 cea b © ou 6 cided cemons 0.0. a 3O 
pet 


DO YOU HAVE ANY DEPENDENT CHILDREN? 


Yes 'O No 2O Go to 106 


PLEASE TELL ME THEIR AGES. (Record age in years as 
of last birthday) 


Fo li ga og 
[i sp esd pa 


hia = 


106. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ARE INTERESTED IN 
KNOWING WHERE STUDENTS LOCATE AFTER GRADU- 
ATION. WOULD YOU PLEASE TELL ME THE NAME OF 
THE CITY, TOWN OR VILLAGE YOU LIVE IN AND 
YOUR POSTAL CODE. 


City, etc. 


sveoe TT] OD 


END INTERVIEW, PLEASE COMPLETE ITEMS 
110 THROUGH 1717 


110. Sex of respondent: 


Male iG) 


Female 2O 


. Province or territory where respondent was when interviewed: 


fide 2'@ Man. °7O 
Pel =O Sask. °O 
107. READ THE FOLLOWING DATA-SHARING AGREEMENT Nisam © Atta, 2° 2) 
EXACTLY AS WORDED. 
Aes NBs © BCe OG) 
To avoid duplication of enquiry, Statistics Canada is conduct- 
ing this survey jointly with the Department of the Secretary Québec 2 O Vicoi® 


of State, Employment and Immigration Canada and the pro- 
vincial Ministries of Education and Labour. The information 
collected will be kept confidential and used for statistical Ontario °° O N.w.T. '2O 
purposes only. 


However, if you object to sharing your answers with any of 
these departments, please write to the Chief Statistician of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6. 


112. Language of interview: 
(If respondent asks if it isn’t enough just to tell you he/she 


doesn’t want to share, add:) According to the law, we need Ren | 2 
to have a letter from you indicating that you object to your English oO French *O 
answers being shared, specifying which departments this 
objection applies to. 
COMMENTS: 


108. THAT’S THE END OF THE SURVEY. WOULD YOU LIKE 
US TO SEND YOU A SUMMARY OF THE SURVEY RE- 
SULTS WHEN IT IS AVAILABLE? 


Terminate and 
Yes 'O No 2© goto 710 


109. MAY | HAVE THE REST OF YOUR MAILING ADDRESS, 
BESIDES THE CITY/TOWN/VILLAGE AND POSTAL 
CODE YOU JUST GAVE ME? (Write in street name and 
number, apartment number, etc.) 


EAE SESE ERERREEAEER 
LTT TEE 


eee eee... 
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GLOSSARY 


annual earnings: The approximate gross annual earnings of a graduate, to the 
nearest thousand dollars, as if he/she were to work at the job he/she had 
in June 1984 for the entire 1984 calendar year. 


bachelor's: Includes bachelor's and first professional degrees as well as 
undergraduate diplomas and certificates. 


college level: Career/technical programs of one or more years, granting a 
diploma or certificate and offered by a recognized community college, CEGEP, 
technical school, school of nursing or similar institution. 


doctorate: Highest academic degree conferred by a university. It 
includes PhDs and PhD equivalents in any field but excludes degrees defined 
as first professional, such as doctor of medicine, doctor of divinity, etc. 
Only earned doctorates are examined in this study. 


field of study: Training program, discipline or major subject studied by a 
student. Those followed by trade/vocational and college graduates were 
coded using the Community College Student Information System (CCSIS) coding 
structure. Those followed by university graduates were coded using the 
University’ Student Information System (USIS) specialization or major field 
of study coding structure. 


full-time work: 30 hours or more of work per week. 

indebtedness: see total indebtedness. 

labour force: Graduates working (employed), not working but looking for work 
(unemployed), and graduates not working but having accepted a full-time job 


to start at a definite date in the future (unemployed). 


master's: Graduates granted a master's degree or graduate diploma or 
certificate. 


mother tongue: Language first learned and still understood. Coded as 
English, French, or other. 


mecessity: Trade/vocational graduates were asked if their June 1984 employer 
specified if their program was necessary to get the job (Question 71). 


not in labour force: Includes graduates not working and not looking for work. 


participation rate (labour force participation rate): Graduates in the labour 
force (i.e. employed and unemployed) as a percentage of all graduates. 


part-time work: Less than 30 hours of work per week. 
previous work experience: Full-time work experience excluding summer jobs 


while a student prior to enrolling in their program for trade/vocational 
graduates and prior to graduation for college and university graduates. 


=i = 


relationship of job to education: Graduates were queried about the extent to 
which their educational program matched the requirements of their June 1984 
job. Responses to a series of questions were classified into three 
relationship levels: directly related, partly related, and not related. 


Directly related means that graduates were in jobs for which their 
educational program had been designed and that they used at least some of 
the skills acquired in that program. 


Partly related refers to jobs for which the graduates' educational program 
was not designed but in which graduates used at least some of their 
acquired skills. 


Not related means that graduates had not been in education programs 
designed for their job, and did not use any of their acquired skills on the 
job. 


The data for this measure of the match between job and education were taken 
from questions 73 and 77 of the trade/vocational questionnaire and 
questions 75, 76 and 80 of the university/college questionnaire. 


SIC: Standard Industrial Classification. The 1980 Standard Industrial 
Classification was used to classify the industries in which graduates 
worked. These industries were coded to the 3-digit group level. Details 
about the SIC can be found in Statistics Canada Catalogue 12-501E, Standard 
Industrial Classification 1980. 


SOC: Standard Occupational Classification. The 1980 Standard Occupational 
Classification was used to categorize the kind of work done by graduates. 
These occupations were coded to the 4-digit unit group level. Details 
about the SOC can be found in Statistics Canada Catalogue No. 12-565E, 
Standard Occupational Classification 1980. 


total indebtedness: Total amount of borrowed money a graduate owes to all 
sources at the time of graduation. 


trade/vocational level: Skilled trade/vocational programs lasting 3 to 12 
months, leading to a diploma or certificate and offered by a recognized 
community college, secondary school, technical or vocational school or 
college, school of nursing or similar institution. The following programs 
are excluded: basic training for skill development (BTSD) programs; 
programs such as language training, job-readiness, work-adjustment 
training, and occupational orientation. 


unemployment: Graduates not working but looking for work, as well as those 
who have accepted a full-time job to start in the future, are classified as 
unemployed. The questions in the National Graduates Survey that establish 
employment status differ from those of the labour force survey. For this 
reason, the definitions of unemployment do not exactly coincide. 


unemployment rate: The number of unemployed graduates as a percentage of the 
number of graduates in the labour force (employed and unemployed). 


4i th oe. 
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